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e CINDERELLA 
e SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
e@ IMCO SPECIAL (HicH protein) 


Kavi. Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e@ RED DRAGON 
e MERLIN 


_ Texas Wheat 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 
e@ WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 
e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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WED the Peace that reigns on 


ex bau olan dobicam Gh abwlcisest-lmmeseletbbuc 


through all the years to come! 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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She'll Remember The 





Brand That Isn’t There 








Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she’ll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 


women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 
necessary to remove all traces 
of ink. 

Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 
Ask your Bemis representative. 












BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Offices: Baltimore + Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver * Detroit « East Pepperell + Houston * Indian- 
apolis «Kansas City » Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis 
Minneapolis + Mobile » New Orleans > New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Orlando * Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake 4 
San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


® 5 grades of All-Purpose Family Flours 
* 3 grades of Biscuit Flours 
*® Spring Fancy Short Patent Flour 


* PACKAGED FOOD Products 
® Insured Cake Flour *® Buckwheat Pancake 
® Pancake *® Cream Breakfast Farina 
® Wholewheat and Graham Flours 


COM PLETE * BAKERY FLOURS 
i * 6 grades Kansas Bakers 


* 6 grades Spring Bakers 


® 9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry Flours 
J ® 2 grades Doughnut Flour 
e * 3 grades Rye Flour 

* 1 grade Whole Wheat Flour 


* CRACKER FLOURS 
® 2 grades Sponge Flours 
® 1 grade Dough Flour © 
® 2 grades Graham Flours 
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A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 








VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














ARNOLD OF ST 
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|} “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 

; 

1 na taeaaaiten acti! Tod ay, as in the past, 

; under constant Laboratory Control. : KELLY’S FAMOUS is 

i holding firmly to its quality 

: reputation .. . and winning 

Flour Miliee Copacily new friends because of it. 

} 5000 Sacks We will never be satisfied 

; Grain Storage Capacity with anything less than the 
1,000,000 Bushels best. KELLY’S FAMOUS 


matchless values will make 






it a leader in your flour 





WM KELLY. \ y department. 


MILLING 
COMPANY 










“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Choose : 
Jimerta! 


You will get flour milled of the 





finest wheat with the best of mill- 
ing skill in a clean, modern plant. 


And you'll get more than that— 





a brand with a reputation that 
helps you get quicker and 


better sales results. 





THE [smMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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THE carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is rig- 
idly established for each exact grade 
of flour needed by our flour customers. 








For family trade, for bread and crack- 
er bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 







widely known for ideal performance. 
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LOUR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. ad FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


MS TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CW'S. es 
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Importers Shy From Price Guarantees 





Bakers Show Keen 
Interest in Subsidy 
Recovery Plans 


Washington, D. C.—As recovery of 
flour subsidy payments through floor 
taxes and other means was being 
discussed here, the baking industry 
entered the controversy indirectly, 
put as an intensely interested party. 

Although bakery industry repre- 
sentatives have held consultations 
with officials in the office of John C. 
Collet, stabilization director, their 
conversations are described as ex- 
ploratory and premature in view of 
news concerning private foreign buy- 
ers’ reaction to contract proposals 
tendered by the milling industry. 

Bakers in many instances are re- 
ported as heavy buyers for forward 
delivery, but any chance of wind- 
fall profits from subsidized flour, 


once a cancellation is announced, is 
believed slim. Judge Collet previ- 
ously acted to recapture subsidy pay- 
ments from creameries when the but- 
ter subsidy was cancelled and simi- 
lar action in other fields was an- 
nounced subsequently. 

Although a recapture of subsidy 
payments upon dropping the flour 
subsidy is seen as more complicated 
than in butter, the government might 
use one of several devices, such as 
a floor tax equal to the amount of 
the subsidy. on stocks of flour held 
at the time of the termination. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FIRE DESTROYS IDAHO MILL 
Malad, Idaho.—The flour mill be- 

longing to the Oneida County Grain 

Growers, Inc., of this city was com- 

pletely destroyed by fire. The loss 

is estimated at $200,000 and the fire 
was believed to be due to spontaneous 
combustion. Also destroyed was an 
elevator belonging to the Crowther 

Bros. Milling Co., with an estimated 

loss of $20,000. 











10 Days’ Grain Use Allowed Distillers in January 


Washington, D. C.—Beverage distillers have been granted the use of 


grain during January up to 10 days’ running time. 


Corn, wheat or grain 


sorghums may be used without restriction during this time, except that the 


use of corn is limited to the grades Nos. 4, 5 and sample. 
stricted to 6% of the beverage distillers’ grain bill. 


Use of rye is re- 
The present require- 


ments of feed recovery to the extent of 15 lbs per bushel of grain used are 


continued. 





WITHOUT SUBSIDY BENEFITS 
BUYERS MAY TURN TO WHEAT 


January Offers to Co-ordinator Very Small—Importers’ 
Rejection May Force Reappraisal of Entire Ex- 
port Situation—Subsidy Policy Sought 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILLERS REPORT RUSH 
OF EAGER EXPORTERS 


Millers report a phenomenal in- 
crease in the number of “exporters” 
within the last few weeks. The mills 
have been literally swamped with 
telegrams, telephone calls and letters 
from people asking for offerings on 
huge lots of flour for export. The 
millers say they never before knew 
of the existence of most of these in- 
dividuals or firms and, apparently, 
comparatively few of them were ever 
actively identified with the export 
flour trade. 

With 41 countries in the market, 


and our own government and army: 


buying for European relief purposes, 
these “exporters” are anxious to get 
into the picture and participate in 
any commissions that might accrue. 





Flour Subsidy Extension in 1946 


Probable; Export Program Affected 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. — It appears 
probable that the flour subsidy will 
continue through 1946, contingent, 
of course, upon the continuation of 
price control of which the flour sub- 
sidy is an integral part. 

And, in view of reliable informa- 
tion that foreign buyers will curtail 
purchases of American flour unless 
it carries the subsidy, it is regard- 
ed as highly important that some 
definite decision is reached immedi- 
ately regarding the domestic sub- 
sidy. 

Responsible government officials 
and representatives of the milling 
industry now believe that the flour 


subsidy will not be dropped, as quick- 
ly as had been expected after Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson advocated, and Judge John 
C. Collet, stabilization director, an- 
nounced a tentative time table of re- 
moval of the various subsidies, of 
which flour was one. 

Men in the trade and government 
officials believe that despite the hue 
and cry against the Office of Price 
Administration which is being heard 
in Congress, the Price Control Act 
will be extended at least through 
1946. 

Those countries which are now buy- 
ing through U. S. Department of 
Agriculture facilities will be the ma- 
jor source of flour export business 
open to American millers. The pres- 
ent subsidy uncertainties and the 





November Export Sales Aggregate 
6,301,653 Sacks for Near Record 


The tremendous export trade in 
flour reported in all circles the past 
two months is confirmed in the latest 
report of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration showing sales 
between Oct. 31 and Nov. 30 of 6,- 
301,653 sacks, a figure without par- 
allel for a single month since June, 
1919, when exports of 7,083,440 sacks 
were reported. 

_ Nine new foreign customers are 
included in the list of buyers during 
November, including England, the 


United Kingdom, Belgium, France, 
French West Africa, Greece, Scot- 
land, Norway and North Africa. The 
sales to these new customers alone 
far surpassed the cumulative total 
of export business to 32 previous 
foreign customers for the period from 
May 1, 1945, through Oct. 31, 1945. 

The United Kingdom purchased 
3,364,300 sacks during November 
through the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. Listed separate- 

(Continued on page 44.) 


objections of the private foreign buy- 
ers to the indefinite price provision 
suggested for export contracts in the 
event of a termination of the do- 
mestic subsidy point the need for 
definite action with respect to sub- 
sidy continuation or termination. 
Some estimates place the monthly 
demand for export flour, plus flour 
for United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation account, at 2,000,000 
sacks. 

If the domestic mills expect to ob- 
tain private European flour busi- 
ness, speed is urgently needed in 
eliminating the subsidy uncertainty. 
Unfortunately, the problem is not 
one for which a decision can be found 
quickly. It involves overall govern- 
ment policy. Price-wise for example, 
if it is determined to drop the sub- 
sidy the government must also be 
prepared to increase bread and flour 
prices. 

That decision involves political ex- 
pediency in a Congressional election 
year. 

Another aspect is that of the fu- 
ture of OPA. Hearings on the OPA 
price extension legislation will not 
be started before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee before 
mid-February and probably will ex- 
tend over a six-week period. If no 
decision is made regarding the con- 
tinuation of the subsidy prior to that 
time, subsidy termination becomes in- 
volved in the same snarl that exist- 
ed last year when it was not definite- 
ly known that the price bill would 
be passed and the necessary funds 
voted for its support. 


Washington, D. C.— Dependable 
sources with intimate European con- 
tacts stated to The Northwestern 
Miller this week that European buy- 
ers will not take any substantial 
quantity of American flour under the 
indefinite price terms proposed in re- 
cently recommended provisions to be 
inserted in flour contracts for export. 

In short, this informant states that 
we cannot sell flour in any important 
quantity to Europe without a sub- 
sidy. 

This information was obtained from 
one of the largest foreign accounts 
who dismissed the flour export co- 
ordinator’s proposal as unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of the foreign 
buyer. It is believed that this re- 
action will prevail in other foreign 
buying circles. 

It is also concluded that if this 
uncertainty continues, foreign buyers 
will take wheat rather than flour, 
although indicated requirements for 
wheat now are greatly in excess of 
our port facilities to move the re- 
quired amounts. 


Export Offers Small 

This highly important revelation 
points up the present shadow of sub- 
sidy uncertainty which prevails over 
the entire milling industry and the 
associated bakery field. Recently 
the office of flour co-ordinator of the 
Millers National Federation request- 
ed domestic mills to report surplus 
milling capacity available for export 
business. It was stated at the flour 
co-ordinator’s office that returns have 
been too small to show any impor- 
tant sources of flour production for 
export. These scattered and small 
capacities reported are attributed to 
uncertainty over the subsidy inabil- 
ity to obtain wheat and scarcity of 
bagging. 

Other factors which are important, 
but which are difficult to assess in 
their proper proportion, are the heavy 
domestic buying and foreign buying 

(Continued on page 44.) 





Export Subsidy of 
15¢ Sack Extended 
Until January 2 


Washington, D. C.—The export 
flour subsidy rate of 15c sack has 
been extended to Jan. 2, 1946, it was 
announced this week by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. The export sub- 
sidy applies to shipments from At- 
lantic and Gulf ports and is in ad- 
dition to the regular domestic sub- 
sidy on wheat ground for flour. No 
export subsidy is paid on flour 
shipped from Pacific Coast ports. 
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Future of Wheat Position Uncertain 





FACTORS OTHER THAN INCOME 
TAX MAY INFLUENCE HOLDING 


OPA’s Refusal to Settle Price Ceiling Doubt, Plus Gen- 
eral Evidences of Inflation Seen as Important 
—Mill Shutdowns Threatened 


Will the turn of the year bring in- 
creased deliveries of wheat from 
farms? 

That is the $64 question in the 
grain and milling industries, and the 
answer is of considerable concern to 
the nation. 

The most popular explanation of 
the lagging sales of wheat in recent 
weeks has been that farmers have 
banked plenty of money in 1945 and 
are holding their grain until they 
can take advantage of next year’s 
lower income tax rates. No doubt 
this has been a major factor and in 
many instances elevators have taken 
wheat with the understanding that 
payment is to be made after Jan. 1, 
but there are other important influ- 
ences, too, which are likely to per- 
sist in retarding grain marketings. 

Grain men and millers now are 
much less certain that the market 
pinch will dissolve next month. Even 
if an expected improvement in farm 
selling develops, it is now felt that 
commercial stocks are so depleted 
that only heavy and sustained mar- 
ketings can bring any real relief. 

The extreme tightness of wheat at 
maximum prices under Office of Price 


Administration ceilings, plus all of the 
general evidences of inflation and 
the weakening of the government 
hand on price control, no doubt have 
changed farm psychology in the past 
couple of months. The agitation over 
the Pace bill, which, although de- 
feated in Congress, still may be cher- 
ished in the bosom of many wheat 
owners, and Secretary Anderson’s ap- 
proval of the idea of changing the 
parity formula, certainly encourage 
the hope that higher wheat prices 
might be permitted a few months 
hence. 


Ceiling Position Vague 


Efforts of millers to obtain a state- 
ment from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that wheat ceilings 
would not be raised have proved 
futile. OPA officials point out that 
they have no authority to make such 
a statement and that they are bound 
by law to elevate wheat prices if 
parity values increase. Any farmer 
who understands the parity formula 
has only to read the daily news to 
know which way the prices of things 
he buys are headed. 

Widespread expectation of higher 





FTC Charges Miller- Tydings 
Act Backfires on Retailers 


Washington, D. C.—The Miller- 
Tydings Price Act, which was de- 
signed to put floors under retail 
prices, has boomeranged, according 
to the Federal Trade Commission, 
and has injured the retail interests 
it was expected to protect. Repeal 
or drastic modification of this law is 
asked by FTC in a report to Con- 
gress issued last week. 

Before enactment of the Miller- 
Tydings amendment to the Federal 
Anti-Trust law, manufacturers’ con- 
tracts with retailers which required 
maintenance of minimum retail prices 
had been declared void and illegal 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust and 
the FTC acts. The Miller-Tydings 
amendment legalized these contract- 
ual retail price maintenance agree- 
ments. 

This amendment, advocated by 
producers of trade-marked or brand- 
ed merchandise as a_ protection 
against unrestricted price cutting 
among dealers to whom _ products 
were sold outright, has been largely 
operative in the drug field. 

According to FTC, the ideals of 
the Miller-Tydings Act are lost in 
practice. “Retail price. maintenance 
serves as a focal point for dealer co- 
operative efforts to bring pressure on 
manufacturers to place products un- 
der price maintenance at prices 
yielding dealer margins satisfactory 
to co-operating dealer groups,” the 
report stated. 

One of the results of the amend- 
ment has been to increase chain and 


department store prices at the ex- 
pense of independent retailers whom 
the amendment was designed to pro- 
tect. 

In its report, FTC states, ‘Leader 
merchandising, for the control of 
which resale price maintenance was 
advanced, is a form of price competi- 
tion that obviously may be used for 
unfair or deceptive trade purposes, 
particularly when used by large con- 
cerns to eliminate weaker competi- 
tors. 

“As a corrective of objectionable 
features of price competition, how- 
ever, resale price maintenance makes 
no distinction between price compe- 
tition that is economically unsound or 
is unfairly used in trade, and price 
competition that is economically 
sound and in the public interest, be- 
cause it results in adequate service 
to the public at prices consistent 
with differences in consumer service 
rendered by dealers using different 
methods of distribution.” 

In submitting its critical report of 
the Miller-Tydings amendment, FTC 
says the government does not have 
the facilities to police manufacturers 
and others who have been using this 
amendment. to conceal secret agree- 
ments and restraint of competition 
by coercive action in such ways as 
to make it economically unsound and 
undesirable in a competitive economy. 

A majority of the states has fol- 
lowed the federal government in en- 
acting price fixing legislation of the 
nature criticized by FTC. 


<> 





> 


prices certainly will not help loosen 
up the wheat market. 

More boxcars would be _ helpful, 
some millers think. They see evi- 
dence here and there of wheat that 
would be moved if cars were freely 
available. While there has been a 
big increase in supplies, boxcars still 
are not freely available everywhere. 
Heavy Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
movement for export and a big flour 
production make it difficult to keep 
enough cars in the grain territory. 
With winter storms ahead, probably 
the best that the industries can ex- 
pect is a continuation of the present 
level of supply. 

Purchases from country elevators 
of wheat “to arrive” with storage 
charges guaranteed ahead, generally 
now until May, have been the major 
source of wheat with which millers 
can cover flour sales. A _ second 
source has been purchases under the 
CCC program, which have aggregated 
around 4,000,000 bus, it is estimated, 
since the middle of November. This 
total would supply less than one 
tenth of one month’s current grind 
for the entire milling industry, but 
somewhat more than that to millers 
in the area in which the wheat is 
available. 

The limitations of the terms of 
sale, plus the fact that the CCC will 
release only wheat with more than 
a 20c rate to the Gulf, have held back 
volume. Some effort has been made 
to secure a CCC ruling that millers 
could pay the CCC the tonnage differ- 
ence in cash, but agency officials have 
ruled that this would be a violation 
of the OPA ceiling. Something may 
still be done in this regard on wheat 
to be used for government flour pur- 
chases, but so far it has not been ar- 
ranged. 

Reluctance of the government 
agency to sell its wheat is due to 
the CCC export commitments pre- 
viously made and there is much pres- 
sure on the agency from those in 
charge of the relief program in 
Europe. French government officials 
last week, for example, announced 
that they would have to resume ra- 
tioning of bread because wheat had 
not been obtained as expected. 


Shutdowns a Threat 


Thus there seems to be no pros- 
pect of more liberal terms from 


the CCC to millers. Probably, as one 
miller remarked, flour mills will have 
to actually shut down before Wash- 
ington officials realize that there ig 
a wheat crisis at home as well as 
abroad. There is a real threat of a 
shutdown and probably production 
levels will begin to slip within a few 
weeks unless tax-conscious farmers 
sell next month. 

CCC wheat will not wholly fill mill 
needs, in any event, since most of 
it is too low in protein for bakery 
flour and also for much of the gov- 
ernment export business. Lower 
protein standards on the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation <Ad- 
ministration business have been sug- 
gested by millers on the theory that 
since foreign nations will take this 
wheat on export, they ought to be 
willing to take equivalent strength 
flour. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Judge Rules Chain 
Store Act Invalid 
in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky.—In:a ruling hand- 
ed down Dec. 12 Judge W. B. Ardery, 
Franklin County Circuit Court, held 
Kentucky’s chain store act of 1940 
to be invalid. The act was declared 
to lack uniformity and be discrimi- 
natory. 

Judge Ardery held that the act 
of 1940 was a police power act, but 
was listed by the state tax depart- 
ment as yielding about $140,000 in 
revenue, an amount similar to that 
of a 1934 act which also was de- 
clared invalid. The act of 1934 had 
been twice amended by the general 
assembly and held constitutional by 
Judge Ardery, but a later ruling by 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals de- 
clared it unconstitutional. 

In 1942 a number of chain stores 
brought suit asking. return of fees 
they had paid under the later act. 
If the appellate court upholds the 
circuit court’s ruling, the amount of 
refunds may run as much as $700,- 
000, fees paid in the intervening pe- 
riod. 

The list of thirty retail concerns 
entering the suit include the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 








Distributors Re-Elect Officers 


New York, N. Y. — Herbert H. 
Lang, president of Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., flour jobbers, was _ re-elected 
president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors at its an- 
nual meeting in the Produce Ex- 
change, Dec. 13. Other officers also 
re-elected were Charles C. Chinski, 
Chinski Trading Corp., vice president; 
Fred W. Colquhoun, Bakers’ Weekly, 
treasurer; Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The 
Northwestern Miller, secretary. 

In his annual report Mr. Lang re- 
viewed the activities of the associa- 
tion during the past year, pointing 
out that it showed a slight increase 
in membership, and also that its fi- 
nancial position had improved, de- 
spite a reduction in dues and the 
added cost of printing a new direc- 
tory of members. 


Mr. Lang paid tribute to the other 
officers and committee chairmen of 
the association, and outlined the vari- 
ous activities the organization car- 
ried on during the year, such as its 
work with flour storage in New York, 
the New York State enrichment law 
that becomes effective Jan. 1 and the 
co-operation extended to the bakers’ 
supply houses and the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Considerable discussion was devot- 
ed to the unfavorable position in 
which distributors would be placed 
should the subsidy be ended sudden- 
ly. No definite plan could be sug- 
gested for the protection of distrib- 
utors, but it was suggested that the 
situation be watched closely, and that 
contact be made with the National 
Association of Flour Distributors to 
secure its aid. 
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New USDA Flour 
Takings Total 
$11,000 Sacks 


Washington, D. C.—Reflecting the 
recent heavy purchases of flour for 
the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration at the time 
the Italian requisition was filled, 
coupled with unexpected offers of 
flour from army stocks, purchases 
last week by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the 
UNRRA account were small. 

On the west coast the USDA 
bought approximately 12,000 sacks 
from two vendors for China consign- 
ment. For Gulf port shipment to 
European UNRRA areas, the USDA 
obtained 299,000 sacks. 

The following vendors completed 
the foregoing sales: 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, 600,000 lbs at $3.47, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, 3,500,000 Ibs at $3.65, delivered 
Mobile. 

Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.59, delivered New 
Orleans-Mobile. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 7,500,000 lbs at $3.39, 
f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Cape County Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mo., 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.65, delivered 
New Orleans-Mobile. 

William Kelly Milling. Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.65, 
delivered New Orleans-Mobile. 

General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 2,000,- 
000 Ibs at $3.22, f.o.b. Wichita. 

Lawrence Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, 3,000,000 Ibs at $3.65, deliv- 
ered Mobile. 

Star Mill & Elevator Co., Hennes- 
sey, Okla., 100,000 lbs at $3.37, deliv- 
ered at Galveston-Houston. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, 800,000 lbs at $3.65, deliv- 
ered New Orleans-Mobile. 

Concordia (Kansas) Milling Co., 
400,000 Ibs at $3.41, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. 

Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, 2,000,000 lbs at $3.39, 
f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, 1,200,000 Ibs at $3.65, deliv- 
ered New Orleans-Mobile. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, Inc., 


800,000 Ibs at $3.73, delivered Balti- 
more. 

West Coast delivery— 

Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
Oregon, 800,000 Ibs at $3.20, delivered 
Portland-Tacoma-Seattle. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, 1,410,200 lbs at $3.15, delivered 
Seattle. 

Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., 3,000,000 lbs at $3.65, deliv- 
ered New Orleans-Mobile. 








Heavy Demurrage 


Charges Extended 
by ICC Order 


Washington, D.C.—The increased 
demurrage charges, ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
service order No. 369, have been ex- 
tended to Jan. 15, 1946, in an amend- 
ment to that order, issued Dec. 14. 
The order applies to boxcars and was 
to have expired Dec. 15. 

The commission earlier had ruled 
that a $2.20 a day charge on each 
car for the first two days should be 
placed against the railroad when de- 
murrage detention occurs. ICC add- 
ed a $5.50 a car a day cost for the 
third day, $11 for the fourth day 
and a $16.50 charge for each succeed- 
ing day. Where closed boxcars are 
subject to an average agree- 
ment, the $2.20 a day debit charge 
may be offset or reduced by accrued 
credits as set forth in demurrage 
tariffs, provided that the three fol- 
lowing larger charges are not offset 
or reduced. 

The order does not apply to import, 
export, coastwise or _ intercoastal 
traffic. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads took an additional step to ease 
the demand for boxcars in an em- 
bargo on l.c.l. freight for export at 
Laredo, Texas. The embargo was 
ordered at the request of ICC, after 
it had been determined that there 
was an undue accumulation of cars 
of freight for export at Laredo. 
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Nebraska Elevators Full 


Denver, Colo.—A shortage of box- 
cars is continuing to hamper the 
movement of grain to market in this 
area, local grain men report. There 
was a slight improvement during the 
past week, although at most points 
the lack of cars continues acute. 

Some stations on the main line of 
the Burlington railroad received some 





Cuban Import Drop Continues 


Havana, Cuba.—The slump into which Cuban imports of United States 
flour fell in October was continued as a trend into November, when only 
7,757 200-lb bags were imported. Although this figure is an increase over 
the previous month, it falls precipitously short of 109,028 bags imported in 
November, 1944, and continues an obvious reflection of the termination of 


the special United States export subsidy on Cuban shipments. 


Neverthe- 


less, a record year for 1945 is indicated because of increases during the first 


three quarters, as can be seen in the 


accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 























1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

January 91,255 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 
February .. 95,099 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 
March 98,979 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 
of re 97,339 104,394 235,078 - 145,090 114,361 127,973 
Bee 115,287 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 
MRO .Getahcodns vee 75,890 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 
OY sividrenon esas 58,782 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 
Tee 60,661 63,397 160,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 
September ........ 66,411 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 
October ie bows wide’ 88,074 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 
November ........ 86,336 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 

Sub-totals .... 934,113 1,018,880 1,341,198 1,390,327 1,305,910 2,277,688 
December ....... 93,307 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 cae. 

THD oes cece 1,027,420 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 


1,463,294 
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relief but the shortage along the 
Union Pacific line still is causing 
worry. 

Messages from elevator managers 
in western Nebraska to Denver grain 
houses indicate that the country 
houses are unable to take any grain 
from farmers. One broker reported 
that 450 country elevators in the 
grain belt are blocked. 
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JOIN FLAVOR SERVICE STAFF 

Chicago, Ill.—Dorothy Vandenberg 
has been appointed home economist 
and chemist for the Flavor Service 
Corp., here, to specialize in develop- 
ing flavorings and seasonings for the 
food industry. Before joining Flavor 
Service, Miss Vandenberg was em- 
ployed by the William J. Stange and 
White Stokes companies, both of Chi- 
cago. Syril Stolman, a recent grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois, has 
also joined the Flavor Service staff 
as bacteriologist. 
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GTA Co-op Valued 
at $9,000,000, 
Manager Reports 


St. Paul, Minn—The Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association 
now has a total net valuation of more 
than $9,000,000, M. W. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager, told nearly 3,000 GTA 
stockholders last week. 

He said that since the close of the 
last fiscal year, May 31, the net 
worth of their enterprise had in- 
creased more than $1,500,000. 

“Today, your GTA could pay off 
every dollar of debt, leave all its 
properties debt free, and have miscel- 
laneous assets and over $5,000,000 in 
cash if you should decide to liqui- 
date,” he said. 

The manager reported that sav- 
ings effected for the farmers of the 
Northwest states through operation 
of the co-operative last year amount- 
ed to more than $2,250,000. 

Earlier in the session, Ole L. Olson, 
president, Buxton, N. D., indicated a 
policy of postwar expansion of grain 
marketing facilities would be adopted. 

Business handled by the GTA for 
the first five months of 1945-46 crop 
year has averaged 16,000,000 bus of 
grain worth $20,000,000 per month, 
A. E. Kathan, Brady, Mont., secre- 
tary-treasurer, told the group. 

The total for the first five months, 
or since the last crop year ended 
June 1, is 80,000,000 bus and a dollar 
volume of $100,000,000, Mr. Kathan 
said. 

It was said to be the largest gath- 
ering of grain farmers in the coun- 
try, delegates and visitors coming 
from Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Montana. 

W. J. Parker, president of the 
Manitoba Wheat Pool elevators at 
Winnipeg, speaking at the closing ses- 
sion, stressed unification in interna- 
tional trade and said “the old law 
of supply and demand—dog eat dog 
—isn’t good enough.” 

All officers were re-elected. They 
are: 

Ole L. Olson, Buxton, N. D., presi- 
dent; E. L. Smith, Montevideo, 
Minn., vice president; A. E. Kathan, 
Brady, Mont., ‘secretary-treasurer, 
and directors: Alex Lind, Williston, 
N. D; B. M. Brandt, Roseau, Minn; 
Elling Knudson, Edmore, N. D; Obey 
Wyum, Rutland, N. D; Walter Blume, 
Glenburn, N.’“D; Ole S. Gunderson, 
Power, Mont; Emil Lorkins, Arling- 
ton, S. D. 
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Sugar Ration Shift 
to Other Products 
Allowed by OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Sugar rations 
may now be transferred between dif- 
ferent products under a ruling effect- 
ed Dec. 21 by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Tolling, or transferring 
sugar on ration evidence to another 
industrial user, was formerly per- 
mitted only if the sugar transferred 
was used in manufacturing the exact 
product for which the sugar was 
originally intended. 


This new ‘action, announced Dec.. 


17, provides that industrial users may 
transfer their sugar if it is used in 
an intermediate product that will be 
delivered back to them for use in 
the product for which the sugar was 
originally authorized. Tolling trans- 
actions must also comply with ship- 
ping limitations of Zoning Order 2 
under Second Revised Ration Order 
1, which fixes sugar distribution 
within definite zones. 

Although the industrial user is per- 
mitted to engage in tolling sugar in 
different classes of products, under 
the new Amendment 51 to Second 
Revised Ration Order 3, the prod- 
uct the transferred sugar is used for 
must be returned to the original user 
for his disposition, OPA said. 

“An example of the transfer of 
sugar to make an intermediate prod- 
uct is a transfer by a baker (Class 
I industrial user) to a company that 
makes icings (Class 17 use of sugar) 
for his cakes,’ OPA explained. 
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Enrichment Program 
to Be Dramatized 


in Radio Broadcast 


New York, N. Y.—The story of 
the scientific research that made 
possible the flour and bread en- 
richment program will be broadcast 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
network on Sunday, Jan. 27, from 
8 to 8:30 p.m., central standard time. 
The half-hour presentation, entitled 
“Exploring the Unknown,” is spon- 
sored by Revere Copper and Brass, 
Inc., and represents that company’s 
tribute to the industries involved. 

The program will dramatize the 
high points in vitamin research, the 
application of that research to the 
enrichment of bread and flour, and 
what it means to the nation. 

All scripts are prepared in co- 
operation with authorities in the 
fields covered. The program is one 
in a series of programs that drama- 
tizes the latest wonders in scien- 
tific research. 

A limited number of recordings of 
the program for the use of schools, 
colleges and study groups will be 
made available free of charge for 
educational purposes by Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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RICHWOOD INCORPORATED 

Milton, Ky.—Richwood, Inc., with 
a capital of $50,000, has been incor- 
porated here by Paul C. Dant, Wil- 
liam Neal and Alvin W. Holsclaw. 
The firm will manufacture mill and 
grain products and fertilizer. Mr. 
Dant is the son of the late Paul 
Dant, formerly connected with Tay- 
lor & Williams, distillery concern. He 
had previously announced plans for 
installing a plant at the former 
distillery site here. 
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San Francisco Bakery Strike 
Spreads to Other Coast Cities 


San Francisco, Cal.—Five whole- 
sale bakeries in Oakland, two plants 
in San Jose and the major plants in 
.. Sacramento were closed Dec. 16 fol- 
lowing picketing by members of the 
Bakery Drivers Union (AFL). 

The plants that were closed were 
not involved in any dispute, but the 
action is an extension of the stale- 
mated strike situation in San Fran- 
cisco. 

“We want to show the people of 
Oakland and San Jose that the Lan- 
gendorf company is blocking the way 
to reasonable and decent wages,” 
Wendell Phillips, business agent for 
the union, explained in extending the 
picketing to other cities. 

The Safeway bakery in Oakland 
continued to operate, pending the re- 
turn of company officials to the city. 

The plants in Oakland that are 
shut down include the following: 
Langendorf, Continental, Hagstrom’s, 
Homekraft, Kilpatrick and Remar. 
The two San Jose bakeries closed are 
Sunlite and Kilpatrick. 

The strike in San Francisco has 
been in effect for approximately one 
month and started when drivers for 
the Langendorf firm walked out after 
their demands for a guarantee of $70 
per week were not met. The mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Bakery 
Employers Association notified the 
union that a strike against one of 
its members was a strike against all, 
and large bakeries in that city closed 
for the purpose of bringing the pres- 
sure of public opinion to bear upon 
the striking union members to con- 
sent to an arbitration of the differ- 
ences. Thus far, the union has re- 
fused to put the case in the hands 
of an arbitration board. The bakery 
company has offered a guarantee of 
$60 per week. 

¥ ¥ 


San Diego Bakers May Strike 


San Diego, Cal.—Employees of 
nine major San Diego bakeries will 
conduct a strike poll at a meeting 
to be held Jan. 5 by the Bakers 
Union (AFL), unless wage raises are 
granted by that date, the union busi- 


> 


ness agent has notified bakery execu- 
tives in this city. 

Although the bakeries recently 
were permitted to increase the price 
of 14%-lb loaves from 12c to 13c, the 
bakeries contended this was insuffi- 
cient to put into effect wage boosts 
of 5 to 20%, agreed upon in a recent 
contract that was made contingent 
upon price relief. A new application 
to the Office of Price Administration 
to raise the 1%-lb loaf to 14c and 
the 1-lb loaves from 9c to 10c is now 
under consideration. If this applica- 
tion is granted, the pay raises for 
the bakers will become effective auto- 
matically, a bakery spokesman said. 
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DEC. 13 STRIKE CLOSES 
HANSCOM BAKERY STORES 


New York, N. Y.—The plant and 
63 stores of the Hanscom Bakery 
Corp. were closed Dec. 13 when 1,000 
of the firm’s employees refused to 
cross the picket lines drawn by 15 
striking members of the Bakery and 
Pastry Drivers Union. Corporation 
executives delivered the Dec. 13 out- 
put to prevent spoilage. 

The drivers’ demand for a 30% 
raise in wages was met with an of- 
fer from the company to raise pay 
23%. Company officials said they 
believed arbitration was in order 
since the drivers’ contract does not 
terminate until Jan. 31. 

Last November the union asked 
for a new contract but negotiations 
deadlocked. A one-day stoppage then 
caused $25,000 worth of bakery prod- 
ucts to spoil, officials said. 
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STRIKE AVERTED 


Madison, Wis.—Decision to delay a 
demand for a 20% pay increase until 
May 20, when their contract expires, 
has prevented a strike by 40 mem- 
bers of Bakers’ Local No. 233, most 
of whom are employed by the Heil- 
man Baking Co., Inc., Weber Bak- 
ery, Inc., and the Strand Baking Co. 
The action was taken in view of price 
conditions and the sugar shortage. 
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Secretary Anderson Enters 
Feed Protein Controversy 


Washington, D. C.—The highest au- 
thority at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Secretary Clin- 
ton P,. Anderson, has thrown the in- 
fluence and prestige of his office be- 
hind the efforts of Walter Berger, 
chief of the feed division, to force 
voluntary industry co-operation from 
feed manufacturers to break the se- 
rious maldistribution of protein in- 
gredients between various producers 
in the industry. 

In a letter sent to one of the larg- 
est feed manufacturers and crushers 
of vegetable proteins, Secretary An- 
derson has put forward three alter- 
natives, any of which, if adopted vol- 
untarily, would relieve present con- 


ditions in the feed industry. These 
alternatives consist of recommenda- 
tions already advanced by Mr. Ber- 
ger, and others presented by Carl C. 
Farrington, director of the USDA 
grain branch, following his field trip 
to the west coast. It is also under- 
stood that N. E. Dodd, chief of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, who 
is now on a field trip, has forwarded 
strong representations to Washing- 
ton urging that formal government 
action be taken promptly. 

Secretary Anderson’s letter, in stat- 
ing the three alternative proposals 
which are open to the government 
unless the feed industry can volun- 
tarily relieve the present dislocation 





USDA Buys 324,800 Sacks Soft Wheat Flour 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Department of Agriculture pur- 
chased 324,800 sacks of soft wheat flour this week on UNRRA account for 


December delivery to east coast and gulf ports. 


Soft wheat millers had of- 


fered half again as much, or approximately 150,000 sacks more, purchase 


of which is expected at a later date. 


os 


of vegetable proteins, asks the head 
of the company to state just which 
of these proposals would be the most 
appropriate in the light of the cur- 
rent situation. 

While he emphasizes the unwilling- 
ness of the government to continue 
formal controls over industry now 
that the war crisis has passed, Mr. 
Anderson says that one of the fol- 
lowing proposals incorporated in a 
formal order seems necessary: 

(1) Restrict the use of protein in 
formula feeds to some base period, 
preferably the corresponding month 
of the previous year; at the same 
time a set-aside would be placed on 
protein ingredients in excess of this 
production for direct distribution un- 
der the USDA feed management 
branch. 

(2) Order a 100% set-aside on pro- 
tein meals by producers, with credit 
allowed against the set-aside for ship- 
ments made to buyers, but not to 
exceed those of the corresponding 
month in the previous year. Under 
this. provision, mixing plants owned 
by a crusher would be defined in the 
same category as any other buyer. 

(3) Allocation of oilseeds, with re- 
leases authorized on the basis of pro- 
posals incorporated in either of the 
foregoing. 

Letter Dated Dec. 12 

These proposals, which went out in 
a letter dated Dec. 12, follow the 
visit of C. B. MacLeod of the Hub- 
bard Milling Co. of Mankato, Minn., 
who is understood to have made a 
personal protest to the Secretary of 
Agriculture over the inability of his 
company to obtain vegetable protein 
ingredients. 

The first of the three alternatives 
offered by the secretary was first rec- 
ommended by Mr. Berger, while the 
second proposal is said to have re- 
sulted from conferences with Oregon 
Feed Association officials, where the 
shortage of protein ingredients is 
particularly critical. Other acute 
shortages have been reported from 
the Southeast, with Georgia seriously 
affected. 

According to Mr. Berger, distribu- 
tion reports which are being received 
at the USDA from crushers reveal 
in a general way that protein dis- 
tribution is not too badly distorted, 
but where the distortions occur they 
represent nearly 100%, as far as 
some operators are concerned. Mr. 
Berger has contended that the release 
of only a small part of the supplies 
of certain companies would relieve 
most of the difficulty. 


SITUATION IMPROVING? 


Washington, D. C.—Walter Berger, 
feed chief of the PMA, said early 
this week that persuasive efforts on 
the part of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are breaking 
loose vegetable proteins for shipment 
to areas where supplies have been 
acutely short. 

If this trend continues, it is be- 
lieved that the proposed government 
order will not be issued. Mr. Berger 
reports evidence that poultry liquida- 
tion is getting under way in an im- 
portant manner. After a survey of 
conditions in North Carolina and 
Maryland, he reports that hatcheries 
are shutting down and releasing 
eggs, a condition which he has pre- 
dicted ultimately would check pro- 
tein in feed demand. 

In addition to poultry curtailment, 
he also reports that resale meal now 
is being offered, in nominal quantities 
so far, but he believes that this may 
be the starting of a trend. 
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Buffalo Blizzard 
Interrupts Flour, 
Feed Production 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Flour and feed pro- 
duction in a number of Buffalo 
plants was temporarily disrupted by 
the blizzard which deposited over 40 
inches of snow in 48 hours over last 
week-end. 

Some of the larger flour mills were 
closed down for the first three days 
this week and others operated at 
greatly reduced capacity. Some feed 
mills were seriously affected, while 
others located in different sections 
of the city were not so hard hit. 

Railroad yards caught a heavy part 
of the storm, but conditions are not 
as serious as last year. More man- 


—————— 


BUFFALO SNOW STORM 
REVIVES MEMORIES 


The better than 40-in snow fall at 
Buffalo, Dec. 15, brings back vivid 
memories to northwestern millers of 
the troubles they had in keeping 
their eastern customers supplied with 
flour last winter. Shipments were 
tied up in transit for weeks, while 
stocks in customers’ hands became 
perilously low. In fact, bakers in 
many communities were forced to de- 
pend upon grocery store stocks to 
keep going, and supplies in these re- 
tail outlets were entirely exhausted. 
It is a little early in the season for 
blizzards to paralyze transportation, 
but millers see in it a warning to the 
trade to anticipate their needs and 
keep mills supplied with shipping di- 
rections well in advance. 


SEO e NT SRE UREA RNR TT ATER mt 


power and better snow removal 
equipment are available. Shortage of 
boxcars hampered mill operations, 
but most of the affected companies 
expected to be back to normal by 
Dec. 19 or 20, unless more snow falls 
in the meantime. 

The New York Central Railroad 
reported terminal switches and 
tracks badly clogged. The heaviest 
snow was reported in a belt from 
Lackawanna and South Buffalo to 
Lancaster, where the total fall was 
reported unofficially as 46 inches. 
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BAKER LOST WHILE HUNTING 

Joseph Thompson, 36-year-old op- 
erator of Thompson’s Bakery, Apala- 
chicola, Fla., failed to return from a 
hunting trip in a duck boat Dec. 4. 
A search plane, piloted by a naval 
flier, located the boat but found no 
trace of Mr. Thompson. The search 
was continued. 
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BOXCAR SUPPLY TIGHTER 
IN MUCH OF SOUTHWEST 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—The car situ- 
ation has again tightened in the 
Southwest, and in Hutchinson. Move- 
ment of wheat to market slumped 
and the CCC is unable to move out 
2,000,000 bus of wheat to the Gulf. 
Farm marketings have dwindled to a 
small volume, a condition which will 
not be remedied until Jan. 1 brings 4 
new tax year. Two railroads, the 














Rock Island and Missouri Pacific, 
supplied some cars, but virtually 
nothing moved by Santa Fe. Quite 4 


few boxed stock cars were pressed 
into service. Only a few spot offer- 
ings appeared and most sales were 
by terminals for deferred delivery. 
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Rye Corner Hearing 
Begins After 
Dismissal Denied 


Washington, D. C.—After motions 
for dismissal of complaints and for 
separate hearings for each individual 
and firm were denied in the opening 
hearing last week of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s action against 
alleged grain price manipulation and 
rye corner by the General Foods 
Corp., Daniel F. Rice & Co., Chicago, 
and associated individuals, William 
T. Buster, chief investigator for the 
department of agriculture, and for- 
mer employee of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, introduced a series of sta- 
tistical data identified as copies of 
the work sheets of the various de- 
fendants, showing transactions in rye 
futures and open contracts over the 
period of Dec. 12, 1942, to Sept. 
9, 1943. : 

After identification, over objec- 
tions of counsel, the exhibits were 
admitted as evidence. 

The initial motion for dismissal 
of the government’s complaint was 
based on three points: 

1. The statute under which the 
action was taken was_ unconstitu- 
tional. 

2. The interpretation of the sec- 
retary of ‘agriculture was _ incon- 
sistent with the provisions of that 
part of the law on which it was 
premised. 

3. The complaint was not in com- 
pliance with law. 

Not. only were transactions of the 
defendants placed in evidence, but 
also the sales records of 18 other 
traders not named in the complaint. 
The purpose of introducing these 
sales records, the government said, 
was to show that all rye trading in 
the period Oct. 1, 1943, to May 27, 
1944, followed a line set by the par- 
ties named in the complaint. 

Specifically, the government said 
that Daniel F. Rice had influenced 
the transactions or directed them. 

The food company became _in- 
volved in rye transactions in the win- 
ter of 1942, it was brought out, be- 
cause of government restrictions on 
wheat and corn and the relatively 
cheap price of rye. 
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ANTI-TRUST SUIT AGAINST 
HART-CARTER CO. DROPPED 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Hart-Carter 
Co., manufacturer of grain cleaning 
machinery and equipment, Hiram E. 
Todd, its president, and C. C. Ingra- 
ham, vice president, were exonerated 
of government charges of continuing 
a conspiracy in violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act in a memorandum 
order signed Dec. 12 by Judge Mat- 
thew M. Joyce in the federal court 
here. The order dismissed the suit. 

The federal government charged 
the firm with maintaining a cartel 
agreement with Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Cheadle Heath, Eng., also manufac- 
turers of flour milling and grain han- 
dling machinery, by which the Eng- 
lish firm would be given exclusive 
territory in the world market, ex- 
cept for North America and certain 
Central American countries. It was 
also charged that the Minneapolis 
firm had entered into certain price 
fixing agreements with its British 
connection. 

Judge Joyce stated in his memo- 
tandum that the contract, dated’ Oct. 
20, 1938, was terminated by Hart- 
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Carter Co. May 10, 1944, effective 
Dec. 31, 1944. : 

“It is my conclusion the govern- 
ment has not proved that a con- 
spiracy to violate the anti-trust laws 
now exists between the defendant and 
the Simon company,” the jurist wrote 
in his order. 





BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD VOTES FIRST DIVIDEND 


New York, N. Y.—A year-end divi- 
dend of 15c share on the new com- 
mon stock of Ward Baking Co. has 
been voted by the board. The vote al- 
so included an initial quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.37% share on the new 
5%% preferred stock. These are the 
first dividends declared since the re- 
cent capital reorganization of the 
company. 

Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board, commented upon increased 
labor, ingredient, supply and other 
costs in making this announcement, 
but said that elimination of federal 
excess profits taxes will benefit the 
company’s net earnings. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Green Light To 
UNRRA Through 
Fund Approval 


Washington, D. C.—United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion flour buying for the balance of 
this year has been paid for by drafts 
on funds of other programs of that 
agency. For example, when it was 
seen that funds might not be forth- 
coming to meet immediate buying re- 
quirements of flour, UNRRA officials 
drew on funds previously earmarked 
for the purchase of other commodi- 
ties required at later periods. Now 
that the balance of the 1945 UNRRA 
appropriation has been approved, this 
money will be restored to its original 
purpose. 

The Senate completed congression- 
al action Dec. 17 on legislation au- 
thorizing a second $1,350,000,000 fund 
for the UNRRA. Approval came on 
a voice vote sending the measure to 
the White House. 

The Senate already had voted $750,- 
000,000 of the new funds in approv- 
ing a $2,500,000,000 deficiency appro- 
priation bill on Dec. 15. 

Unless something unforeseen oc- 





curs within the next few weeks it is 
probable that UNRRA will make for- 
ward commitments for flour running 
as high as 2,000,000 sacks monthly, 
purchases of which would be protect- 
ed against undesirable features o 
the subsidy termination. 

This 1946 UNRRA flour program 
puts it on a parity with wheat in 
that agency and includes planned 
shipments to China. 
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Western Europe, 
U.K. Back to Private 
Trade After Jan. 1 


Washington, D. C.—Plans of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture to return virtually all of 
western Europe and the United King- 
dom flour exports to private trade 
after Jan. 1 remain unchanged. Italy 
will obtain United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration status 
after January. 

UNRRA probably will be the larg- 
est single outlet for flour under pres- 
ent conditions, and officials of that 
agency have definitely charted their 
plans along lines which give flour 
the top priority. 

In connection with the overall ex- 
port outlook it must be stated defi- 
nitely that total requirements for 
wheat and flour are greatly in ex- 
cess of the facilities of our ports to 
move the needed supplies. Compe- 
tent observers who do not doubt the 
need for grain and flour in Europe 
say that some countries will have to 
do without during this coming 
winter. 

This week one American export 
firm received urgent cables from one 
consequential European nation, stat- 
ing that unless sizable shipments of 
grain or flour are started promptly, 
a catastrophe will ensue. The im- 
portance of this cable is found in 
the fact that it comes from agents 
of an American firm which cannot 
be accused of political bias or gov- 
ernmental leanings. 

In terms of wheat and flour an 
influential exporter stated that he 
doubts that we can move more than 
30,000,000 bus per month to Europe 
this winter and that this total can- 
not be attained in February unless 
wheat is jarred loose from farms in 
time to move it into export position. 











Daluth Loadings 3,500,000 Bus Short 
of Record as Shipping Season Closes 


Duluth, Minn.—The shipping season 
on the Great Lakes was officially 
closed Dec. 12 after the steamer C. 
D. Secord, carrying grain from the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes, passed 
through the Soo locks. Navigation 
was closed locally Dec. 8 when two 
ships, the W. P. Ranney and the Soo 
Doc, cleared the harbor. The local 
office of the Union Towing & Wreck- 
ing Co. was also closed Dec. 8. 

Grain movement out of this port 
during the season totaled 169,491,285 
bus. This amount was approximately 
3,500,000 -bus short of the all-time 
record established in 1924 when 172,- 
930,553 bus were handled by lake 
carriers. Ending of lake transporta- 
tion activities this year came sooner 
than was expected and a new record 
might have been established, had the 
season been extended to Dec. 15. 

Country shipments of grain con- 


tinue to come in slowly with daily 
arrivals showing a large decrease 
since the close of navigation. On 
several days last week, receipts were 
approximately 150 cars, but aver- 
aged slightly above 200 cars for the 
week. The bulk of the receipts are 
going to apply on former to-arrive 
sales. Only a few lots are offered 
in the open market. 


¥ Y¥ 


60 Ships in Winter Fleet 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The last cargo of 
grain to be received at the port of 
Buffalo for the 1945 season arrived 
Dec. 14. The W. P. Ranney brought 
250,000 bus of wheat from Duluth, 
Minn. The winter fleet will comprise 
60 vessels, holding 20,310,241 bus, 
compared with 69 vessels holding 22,- 
034,560 bus during the 1944-45 stor- 
age season, 
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Dock Workers’ 
Strike in Britain 
May Be Averted 


London, Eng.—(By Cable).—There 
is a strong likelihood that a threat- 
ened strike of dock workers in Great 
Britain may be averted. 

Delegates at a conference of dock 
workers, representing all their unions 
and all ports of the country met in 
London Dec. 16 and authorized their 
leaders to enter into an agreement 
with employers on the basis of a re- 
port issued by an advisory committee . 
set up by the government to investi- 
gate the employees’ grievances after 
the October strike. 

A basic wage of 25 shillings a day 
($5) was the principal demand of the 
dock workers at that time. The 
employers offered 18 shillings per 
day. The advisory committee has 
recommended payment of 19 shillings 
a day, retroactive to Nov. 26, 1945. 

Approximately 200 delegates of the 
workers attended the conference held 
here Sunday and only 14 of them 
voted against accepting the settle- 
ment as suggested by the advisory 
committee. The subject of a 40-hour 
week was left in abeyance. 


Liverpool is the principal port 
threatened and indications there 
point to an unofficial strike. Labor 


leaders there are agitating for a sec- 
ond strike to be called in January 
and are demanding better terms and 
challenging the present trade union 
leadership. 

It is believed that trade union 
delegates will accept the recom- 
mended terms of settlement. If such 
should be the case, those agitating 
for the January strike will have to 
choose between loyalty to the de- 
cision of the union’s representative 
national assembly or open defiance 
of the union’s leaders. 


- 


The wildcat strikes which last Oc- 
tober involved 40,000 men and tied 
up most of the ports in London and 
the north of England, ended after 
six weeks when the men agreed to 
resume work Nov. 5 under a 30-day 
truce. 

After the 30-day period failed to 
bring a solution, employer and work- 
er representatives agreed to accept 
the findings of the advisory commit- 
tee. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. WILL - 
BUILD BIG HOUSTON PLANT 


The National Biscuit Co., New 
York, N. Y., plans to erect a $4,000,- 





000 bakery in Houston, Texas, it 
was learned recently when John 
Toomey, vice president, conferred 


with Houston company officials and 
looked over a site in the West Uni- 
versity Place area of the city. 

It is believed that an air-controlled, 
ultra-modern plant similar to that 
operated by the National Biscuit Co. 
in Atlanta, Ga., is being contem- 
plated. 
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VIEWS PLANT SITE 

Denison, Texas.—V. H. Engelhard 
of the Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, visited Denison recently 
to consider the possibilities of locat- 
ing a plant in Denison for the pro- 
duction of Ballard’s Oven-Ready bis- 
cuits, 
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EXPORT FLOUR INQUIRIES 


BOOM; DOMESTIC MODERATE 


Mills Unable to Accept All Business Offered, Due to 
Sold-Up Position—Directions Active— 
Wheat Scarcity Hinders 


While domestic flour trade appears 
to be lagging, a customary occur- 
rence at the holiday season, mills 
are experiencing a huge volume of 
inquiries from foreign buyers and 
further orders from the government 
for overseas relief feeding. Virtually 
all plants report 
that they are un- 


-. able to accept all 
Average of the business 


offered to them, 

since they are 
sold up to about the limit of their 
unfilled order position under the sub- 
sidy program. Shipping directions 
on old orders are coming in large 
volume as a result of recent urgings 
by millers and also encouraged by 
the wintry weather. Production is 
as near capacity as wheat supplies 
and boxcars will permit, but many 
plants again are behind in making 
deliveries. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture purchased 311,000 sacks 
for the account of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, most of which was for Gulf 
shipment, but including 12,000 sacks 
from Pacific Coast mills for China 
consignment. 


European Inquiry Strong 

Hard winter wheat mills in the 
Southwest report domestic flour busi- 
ness rather limited, but are receiv- 
ing a strong inquiry from European 
importers and government relief 
agencies. Although the government 
will guarantee against subsidy loss 
to some extent, so far the foreign 
buyers have refused to make that 


concession. Sales to Great Britain 
last week ranged from immediate 
shipment to as far ahead as March. 
Bookings in the Southwest averaged 
in the range of 50 to 60% for the 
week, as compared with 151% the 
previous week and 59% a year ago. 
Domestic buyers show little inclina- 
tion to take on more flour at present, 
which is customary in late Decem- 
ber. Mills are not pressing them, as 
nearly all plants are fully booked 
to their subsidy limit and some are 
over their unfilled order line by 10 
days or more. Shipping directions 
are good, however, and every full 
day of operation opens a new op- 
portunity to sell. It is estimated that 
mills have booked between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 sacks to Great Britain 
within the past 10 days. Scattered 
business has been done with Puerto 
Rico and Central American coun- 
tries. Cuba has not yet entered the 
picture, but is expected to soon. 
Venezuela is reported to have low- 
ered its flour tariff from 32c to 5c 
sack. Brazilian demand is heavy, 
but shipping shortages limit sales to 
moderate volume. 


Domestic Trade Light 


Domestic trade in spring wheat 
flour has been comparatively quiet 
recently, but considerable activity in 
export circles is reported. England 
is asking for large quantities for any 
shipment up to next June. Brazil 
and other South American countries 
want large lots and there are in- 
quiries from France. Spring wheat 
mills were unable to offer any flour 
for January export shipment in re- 





Durum Mills Swamped with Shipping 
Directions and New Semolina Orders 


Demand for semolinas continues 
brisk. Durum mills, however, are 
booked up to the limit of their sub- 
sidy position and are restricting book- 
ings to a car or two to old custom- 
ers who are not fully covered. Mills 
are swamped with directions and are 
operating at capacity within the lim- 
its of wheat and boxcar supplies. 

In view of the light 1945 crop, 
durum millers are wondering where 
needed wheat supplies will come from 
next spring and summer, or until 
another crop is harvested. They are 
willing to pay ceiling prices on any 
offerings “to arrive,’ and to protect 
the seller against any advance in 
the ceiling that might take effect 
between the purchase and the deliv- 
ery dates. They dislike, however, to 
have to contract to pay carrying 
charges on the grain in the mean- 
time, especially when they have their 
own storage facilities. 

Very few mills have a surplus of 
durum on hand and would welcome 
an opportunity to accumulate some, 
but deliveries are not sufficient to 
cover current production. Mills 
have no assurance that purchases 
made “to arrive” will be delivered 
in time to take care of January- 
March requirements. 

Eastern manufacturers of noodle 
products report that production still 


is holding at manpower capacity, 
with little impression being made on 
the tremendous backlog of orders. 
Ordinarily, this would be the slack 
season as retailers concentrate on 
holiday lines, but retail stocks have 
been at minimum levels so long that 
replacement demands are unprece- 
dentedly heavy. Export demand al- 
so is heavy, but is being turned down 
until the domestic needs have been 
more nearly filled. Prices remain at 
ceilings for all items. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Dec. 15, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 eee 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% aes 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 


production capacity 
Se | Tees ee ee *211,026 103 
Previous week ....... 225,991 100 
NE GEE: no cio wt i vars 223,022 114 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-000. 16, 1945 ...cccoowecs 4,952,830 
JURY. DeWOc. 16, 3944 wie vcscrecee 4,920,632 


*Nine companies. 


sponse to the flour co-ordinator’s re- 
quest for such information last week. 
Difficulties in securing wheat, scar- 
city of bags, subsidy uncertainty and 
possibility of labor troubles in the 
spring are cited as reasons for mills’ 
reluctance to offer for future ship- 
ment. Spring wheat mills are 
swamped with shipping directions 
and are behind on deliveries. Sub- 
zero temperatures and heavy snow- 
falls eastward may further compli- 
cate shipping. Total bookings by 
spring wheat mills last week were 
71% of capacity, against 236% the 
previous week and 195% a year ago. 


Eastern Orders Unfilled 


Buffalo mills report the bakery and 
family trade confined largely to re- 
placement of cars shipped, with most 
plants not pushing for additional 
sales. A paralyzing snow storm as 
the week ended presented mills with 
new shipping difficulties. At New 
York, there was pressure to buy from 
the medium and large bakery trade, 
but mills were unable to fill these 
orders. Active export inquiries from 
several sources also went unfilled, 
as mills had all of this business they 
could handle. Prices hold firmly at 
ceilings. 

New flour sales at Boston are 
slow, with mills not pressing for 
business. Sales are confined to buy- 
ers in immediate need of flour, due 
to the uncertainty concerning the fu- 
ture of the subsidy program. Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh report new 
business very light, with mills reluc- 
tant to accept additional orders from 
buyers who are well covered for the 
next 90 to 120 days. 


Chicago Trade Slows 

Chicago trade slowed down consid- 
erably last week, with bookings scat- 
tered and chiefly in moderate sized 
lots. Neither buyers nor sellers ap- 
peared to be interested. Cleveland 
jobbers report bakers content with 
deliveries on previous’ contracts 
and are not inclined to make 
new commitments until after the 
year-end inventory period. St. Louis 
mills report a good inquiry from all 
directions, including foreign custom- 
ers, but are unable to accept much 
business because of the subsidy un- 
certainty and difficulties in getting 
wheat. 

In the southeastern states, new 
sales are limited to occasional cars, 
with mills not offering very freely 
because of the wheat scarcity. The 
shortening situation is easier at some 
points, but others indicate that short- 
ages of this ingredient still are trou- 
blesome. 

While a steady run of bookings is 
reported by Pacific Northwest mills, 
there is no large volume for any indi- 
vidual destination. Private inquiries 
are being received right along from 
both Shanghai and Hong Kong, but 
unsatisfactory payment and credit 
arrangements hamper trading. The 
government bought some flour for 
China during the week, with total 
PMA bookings of around 12,000 sacks 
reported. 

Production 

Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,715,083 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,819,913 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,511,032 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,516,220 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,054,682. Production in 
the Northwest decreased 39,000 
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sacks over last week and increased 
22,000 sacks in the Southwest. Buf. 
falo output decreased 89,000 sacks, 
central and southeastern states in. 
creased 1,000 and the north Pacific 
Coast was down 1,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY FEED OUTTURN 
MEETS URGENT DEMAND 


—~<—. 
Formula Feed Makers’ Continue 
Search for Ingredients to Meet 
Unabated Feeding Needs 








Supplies of most feedstuffs ingredi- 
ents, particularly the protein meals 
and wheat millfeeds, remain very 
scarce in comparison with the con- 
tinued tremendous demand, with the 
situation especially noteworthy in 
view of the record production of al- 
: most all items, 
Formula feed man- 
ufacturers are 
hard pressed to ob- 
tain enough ingre- 
dients to fill the 
broad demand for practically all bal- 
anced rations. So far, they note little 
or no tendency on the part of farm- 
ers and feeders to cut back the num- 
ber of feed consuming units; in fact, 
little reduction is expected as long 
as feeding ratios remain favorable. 
Only limited amounts of new crop 
corn are reaching feed manufactur- 
ers, which further aggravates the 
tight ingredient supply situation. The 
announcement during the week that 
there would not be any increase in 
the ceiling price of corn may have 
the effect of loosening up supplies 
which were being held for possibly 
higher prices, some observers believe. 
With prices of all by-product feeds 
at full ceiling levels, the United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
dex of feed prices remains at 166.1, 
as compared with 166.3 a year ago. 

Production of millfeed at spring 
wheat milling centers holds as near 
capacity as permitted by the car situ- 
ation and available supplies of wheat. 
Mills are well supplied with direc- 
tions on flour and could run at ca- 
pacity for weeks to come given an 
ample supply of cars and wheat. Old 
wheat feed contracts, plus new busi- 
ness in mixed cars and truck lots, 
constantly totals more tonnage than 
the mills could handle. With mixers 
willing to pay $64 to $65 ton, Minne- 
apolis basis, for ground wheat, the 
tremendous demand for wheat feeds 
at $37.50 per ton is readily explained. 

Acute scarcity of offerings con- 
tinues at all other important produc- 
ing centers. At Chicago straight car 
shipments are nonexistent, with the 
bulk of the mill output of wheat 
feeds going into mixed cars with 
flour. The situation remains extreme- 
ly tight at Kansas City, even though 
mill operations are virtually at full 
capacity. The large output is ap- 
plied on old contracts or sold in 
mixed cars or distributed from mill 
doors. Mills in that area are report- 
ed badly behind on their deliveries. 
This is in contrast to the spring 
wheat milling area, where produc- 
ers are reported well caught up on 
old commitments. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 60,781 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 62,581 tons in the 
week previous and 56,570 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,422,255 
tons as compared with 1,329,404 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Prices Still Hold 


at Full Ceilings 


Most Arrivals Apply on Old Contracts and New Trading 
Is for Later Shipment—Improvement After Jan. 1 Seen 


Wheat markets, both futures and 
cash, remain firmly wedged at full 
ceilings, with open market offerings 
practically nil. Moderate terminal 
receipts in both the Southwest and 
the Northwest are applying on pre- 
viously arranged contracts, and most 
of the new trades 
taking place are 
on the basis of 
shipment later. 
This has the effect 
of keeping the 
supply tied up for several weeks 
ahead all of the time and it really 
is impossible to gauge how near the 
movement comes to meeting the tre- 
mendous requirements. It is evident 
everywhere, however, that more 
wheat is wanted than is immediately 
available; in fact, many millers have 
inadequate stocks for current grind- 
ing and many others see themselves 
arriving at that position within a 
month unless some improvement oc- 
curs. 

Many grain men and millers cling 
to the belief that country selling will 
increase after the turn of the year, 
which will place farmer income in a 
lower tax bracket. A little wheat al- 
ready has been released, with pay- 
ment to be made after Jan. 1. Oth- 
er observers point to the mounting 
inflationary trend as holding out a 
hope of higher ceilings at a later 
date, which gives farmers another 
reason for holding back their grain. 
Milling and export requirements are 
using up the commercial supply at 
a rapid rate, the United States vis- 
ible showing a decrease of nearly 8,- 
000,000 bus last week. Stocks owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. were 
reduced 24,000,000 bus during Octo- 
ber and amounted to 117,000,000 bus 
at the end of that month. 





Foreign Demand Limitless 


Foreign demand for United States 
flour seems limitless, with 41 coun- 
tries included in the list of custom- 
ers during November. Great Britain 
and other nations are sending tremen- 
dous orders for flour for any ship- 
ment through next June and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture continues to purchase for 
foreign relief needs. Mills are unable 
to accept all of the business offered 
them, due to subsidy uncertainty, 
difficulty in securing wheat and short- 
ages of bags and boxcars, but they 
have enough orders in sight to as- 
sure capacity operations for months 
to come. 

Beneficial snow fell over a large 
section of the winter wheat belt dur- 
ing the week, although it was evi- 
dent that the driest sections, which 


WINNIPEG RYE MARGINS 
REDUCED 

Winnipeg, Man.—Effective Dec. 6, 
the minimum margin requirements 
on all trades involving the purchase 
or sale of rye futures on the Winni- 
peg grain exchange were reduced to 
2c bu. Previous marginal require- 
ments were 75c bu. At the same 
time it was announced that “on 
Spreading transactions on this mar- 
ket the minimum margin requirement 
will be 25c bu on one end only. This 
tule shall not apply to hedging sales 
of rye for the account of a producer.” 
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needed the most, received the least. 
The covering was mostly sufficient, 
however, to protect the plants from 
the zero or lower temperatures which 
developed on the heels of the storm. 

All futures at Minneapolis held to 
the ceiling of $1.72%, as of Dec. 17. 
Chicago December and May were at 
the ceiling of $1.80%, July was off 
3c from a week ago at $1.77%, 
and September closed %c lower at 
$1.745. Kansas City December and 
May were at the ceiling of $1.70%. 
December rye at Chicago lost 4%c 
for the week, to close at $1.77% 
and that position at Minneapolis was 
down 3%c at $1.70%. 


Spot Offerings Nil 


A freer supply of boxcars in the 
Southwest has stepped up wheat 
movement, but arrivals at Kansas City 
and other terminals have been most- 
ly for holders of old contracts and 
there is practically nothing left for 
the spot market. Only a few cars 
appeared on the open market last 
week. Millers continue to seek 
wheat with desperate concentration 
and their only success has been in 
booking ‘to arrive” grain at peak 
prices with storage charges to be 
paid, most often.now as far ahead 
as May. A trickle of CCC wheat is 
the only other source of supply, but 
these government stocks are being 
held so firmly that it is hard work 
for the miller to pry anything loose. 
The amount of CCC wheat sold to 
millers has fallen far behind the 
theoretical formula based on CCC 
loadings in the preceding five days. 
In most cases only wheat with high- 
er rates to the Gulf is being released. 
Intermountain and Pacific wheat con- 
tinues to move to the Missouri River 
and east, but represents a very ex- 
pensive buy. 

Texas mills are getting a little CCC 
wheat, according to Fort Worth re- 
ports, but the volume is trivial com- 
pared to requirements and none is 
obtainable from any other source. 
Prices are nominal at the ceilings, 
plus all permissible mark-ups and 
charges. 


Contracts Take Receipts 


Open market trading in cash spring 
wheat at Minneapolis is practically 
nil. Receipts last week were over 
1,700 cars, but virtually all were 
applied on “to arrive” contracts. 
About the only trading was in wheat 
for later delivery, with such con- 
tracts readily made at ceilings and 
in some cases including an extra 
merchandising mark-up. Mills and 
other buyers having futures to ex- 
change were in a favored position 
and were able to make “to arrive” 
purchases at ceilings without mark- 
ups. Movement of wheat via Duluth’ 
was smaller following the close of 
navigation and unloadings at that 
market dropped to 1,098 cars last 
week. Durum wheat remains strong 
at ceiling levels. 

Pacific Northwest wheat prices are 
right at the ceiling for all milling 
and feed types. Buyers are buying 
wheat on a “to arrive” basis and are 
willing to take everything that is 
offered to them. However, few ac- 
tual sales are made since farmers 
are not selling until after the first 
of the year. Some wheat is arriving 
on consignment, to be paid for after 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Previous Dec. 16, Dec. 18, Dec. 19, 
Dec. 15, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
Co rere seers ee re *888,648 927,266 856,513 806,785 724,504 
ME UNUNNE i 566196 o0:0 8 0'6'8 0/06 419,81 9'0 1,392,450 1,369,986 1,232,057 1,310,691 1,176,411 
SE 559.68 bob HONE Seba eb E OS 488,712 577,342 502,812 542,961 421,079 
Central and Southeast ......... *605,977 604,658 559,077 481,263 476,115 
North Pacific Coast ........... 339,296 340,661 360,573 374,520 256,573 
BOOS cia Cia sins a ee 3,715,083 3,819,913 3,511,032 3,516,220 3,054,682 7 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
a Percentage of activity ——July 1 to——>". 
Dec. 15, Previous Dec. 16, Dec. 18, Dee. 19, Dec. 15, Dec. 16, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ....... 90 94 “82 80 66 21,008,272 18,970,432 
Southwest ....... 102 101 87 94 85 31,059,444 28,325,434 
ED. 893882500 81 96 87 94 72 12,772,437 11,813,792 
Central and 8S. E. 76 76 71 68 73 14,146,303 13,385,417 
No. Pacific Coast 94 95 87 91 78 8,320,142 8,602,817 
TOR sisewe 91 93 84 86 75 87,306,598 81,097,892 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
: a oo Poy ny tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
ee. SOR igccae A R 
Previous week .. 814,380 830,830 102 Weekly = Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
SOS ODD 2:02 ccs 814,380 786,278 97 - 
Teh. years a 814380 813 353 100 Eee, Dale ..3005 667,800 622,674 93 
vis es Sar eh ao Previous week .. 667,800 598,001 90 
PUTO BVOTHRS cei ectecevicces 84 “she . e 
haveae averaio 76 SORE ORO 666605 % 660,498 532,339 81 
= Be ies Sete eee Two years ago... 693,546 482,766 70 
Kansas City PIVO+¥OAP BVOTARE 6c csc iccevcces 67 
ee eee 352,800 336,593 95 Ten-year average O50 see ele ws + owen ae 56 
Previous week .. 352,800 344,425 98 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 352,800 263,794 75 estimated. 
Two years ago.. 352,800 303,151 86 Minn 1 
Five-year average .........ceeeeee 80 eapolis 
TON+FORP BVOTARS 6. oiccdcscicviese 75 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
y capacity output __ tivity 
Wichita BOG. O8E 25.0085 321,360 265,974 83 
Dec, $16 ©...... 111,132 119,334 107 Previous week .. 321,360 329,265 102 
Previous week .. 111,132 121,182 109 Year ago ....... 318,120 324,174 102 
Year ago ....... 111,132 86,635 78 Two years ago.. 319,284 324,019 101 
Two years ago.. 111,132 95,682 86 DiVG-FORF -AVOTABO 0k cic ccccccevves 73 
TOM-FORE BVGTEBS. 666 iicccccccccveve 60 
Salina 
a | 80,556 73,184 91 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
a week .. sseate scans 4 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Car ABO ..ccece » . Kentuck i N th i “ 
Two years ago.. 109,956 98,505 90 go a Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 9-15 ...... 225,720 191,708 85 
Previous week .. 225,720 200,739 89 
ZOGF BBO 2 vcaccs 269,100 223,675 83 
Two years ago.. 269,100 234,290 87 
DEVG=FORF GVGETRBO: .o5 cs ccscc cence 70 
TeMPPONe. BVOPRS cecciercicnvesrcé 62 

Portland District 

Deo. B36 6.060% 134,200 147,588 110 
Previous week .. 134,200 139,922 104 
Year ago ....... 143,200 136,898 96 
Two years ago.. 143,200 140,230 98 
Five-year Average ........0eeeeeee 84 
TOUM-FORF AVOTAGS 2.00 vcccosccsess 74 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dee, B36 wrasse 794,106 605,977 6 

Previous week .. 794,106 604,658 76 

BOOP GO» scrvvss 795,240 559,077 71 

Two years ago.. 754,072 569,494 69 

WIVOG*FORT GVOTARS . 20. ccvccscvcvese 64 

TOMeFORr GUOTHES ois... 6 ike voce cece 59 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

eG, BekS cus s.05 600,600 488,712 81 

Previous week .. 600,600 577,342 96 

SOR? BBO. s.rccce 577,416 502,812 87 

Two years ago.. 577,416 542,961 94 

Five-year @VeCrage .......scesecees 76 

Ten-year AVCTABS .... cc cscscccece 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Nerthwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c—Southwest—, ——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Dec. 9-16 ..... 33,363 744,760 18,068 
Previous week .. 32,741 18,794 
Two weeks ago 31,055 18,969 
BUSS wiv cceveven 29,737 704,729 17,213 
BEL 31,485 753,763 14,653 
BOAR. 6 ceccvcvese 28,241 655,849 14,400 
BOGS “svcd civcevs 25,503 609,947 13,207 
Five-yr. average 29,666 693,810 15,508 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date 


422,718 9,350 254,777 60,781 1,422,255 
11,046 62,581 
10,578 60,602 
390,064 9,620 234,611 56,570 1,329,404 
355,078 10,388 226,090 56,526 1,334,931 
329,461 8,056 190,304 50,697 1,175,614 
311,097 8,507 184,248 47,217 1,105,292 
361,684 9,184 218,006 54,358 1,273,500 





Jan. 1. This enables both exporters 
and millers to get their immediate 
requirements. Exporters are busy 
filling ships, with car delays still a 
problem. 

Heavy sales are confirmed to the 
Atlantic seaboard for movement the 
rest of this month and in January. 
Snow covers most of the wheat grow- 
ing areas of the interior, following 
heavy rains. There are no damage 
reports and it is believed that the 
snow is providing ample covering 
for the crop. 





CORRECTION 


In the Dec. 11 issue of The North- 
western Miller it was stated that 
Harold E. Yoder had become man- 
ager of the Trenton (TIil.) Milling 
Co. This is incorrect. Mr. Yoder, 
who has been associated with the 
Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind., 
for the past 10 years, has accepted 
a position in the sales department 
of the Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Richard K. Hammel is manager of 
the Trenton company. 
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BENEFICIAL SNOW COVERS 
DRY WINTER WHEAT BELT 


Moisture Seen as Affording Protection From Soil Blow- 
ing and Low Temperatures — Sub-soil 
Moisture Ample in Most Areas 


A beneficial blanket of snow cov- 
ered a large area of the Midwest last 
week and greatly relieved the mount- 
ing apprehension concerning the de- 
clining condition of winter wheat 
from prolonged dryness. Growth of 
the crop had been virtually at a 
standstill for several weeks because 
of dry surface soil. Observers believe 
that the snow covering came in time 
to protect the weakened plants from 
severe temperatures which over- 
spread most of the country last week- 
end. 

The drouth had been largely a sur- 
face soil condition, with most areas 
reporting ample subsoil moisture sup- 
plies. The present set-up is compared 
with the fall of 1943, when, under 
similar conditions, the government 
report gave the crop a rating of only 
69% of normal in December. Snow 
and spring moisture brought out a 
crop yield of 16% bus per acre and 
a total production which ranked 
well up with the heavy outturn of 
1945. 

Little or none of the new winter 
wheat crop actually had been killed 
by the recent dry weather, although 
some damage had occurred from high 
winds and some fields were over- 


grazed before it was realized that the 
deficiency of moisture and the warm 
temperatures of November and early 
December had sapped much of the 
plants’ vitality. 

The principal concern had been 
that the crop would enter the win- 
ter period of dormancy in a weak- 
ened condition, which would leave it 
susceptible to winter killing and dam- 
age from freezing and thawing. 

The official December report on 
the condition of the crop is due late 
this week, but the data for this re- 
port likely was obtained prior to 
last week’s beneficial snow. 

Acreage seeded to winter wheat 
in the main belt this fall is said to 
be about in line with last year’s large 
acreage. The progress of the crop 
until harvest time next summer will 
be watched with considerable inter- 
est by millers and grain men because 
of the potentially heavy foreign and 
domestic demands for United States 
wheat during the coming year. 

The moisture condition is generally 
satisfactory in the Pacific states and 
in the eastern portion of the coun- 
try, except that wet fields have re- 
tarded outside activities in many 
areas. 





1945 Corn haane Set at $1.01 Bu, 
Up 3c from 1944; No Ceiling Rise 


Washington, D. C.—The 1945 corn 
loan rate will be $1.01 bu, or an in- 
crease of 3c over last year’s 98c rate, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. has an- 
nounced. At the same time, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration an- 
nounced that the higher loan rate 
would have no effect on present corn 
ceilings. 

Present corn ceilings fully reflect 
parity to the grower. in compliance 
with the provisions of the price con- 
trol act, the OPA said, and no in- 
crease is anticipated. The only rea- 
son for advancing ceilings, the agen- 
cy said, would be for parity to ad- 
vance to such an extent that an in- 
crease would be mandatory under the 
law. 

The OPA also stated that in case 
the Department of Agriculture should, 
at a later date, institute a corn-buy- 
ing program, purchases will be made 
at not more than established ceilings. 

The rate by counties this year will 
range from a low of 90c bu to a high 
of $1.13. The low last year was 87c 
and the high was $1.10. 

Basis of the corn loan will be the 
parity price of corn last Oct. 1, or a 
national average of $1.12 bu. The 
loans, under existing law, must re- 
flect 90% of parity. Parity on the 
comparable date last year was $1.09 


ju. 

Corn eligible for loan must grade 
No. 3 or better, except for moisture 
content, or No. 4 on test weight on- 
ly. Mixed corn will rate 2c bu less. 

The program will be effective from 
Dec. 1 to next May 31. Notes will 
be payable on demand or not later 
‘than Sept. 1 and will bear interest 
at 3% a year. The loans may be 


paid off before maturity or the corn 
delivered to the CCC voluntarily on 
or after Sept. 1. 

Deliveries of corn grading higher 
than No. 3 will be given premium 
payments of 12c bu for No. 2 and 1c 
bu for No. 1 above the applicable 
loan rate. 

The loan program will be admin- 
istered by the field service of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agri- 
culture at state and county levels. 

In 12 years farmers have obtained 
close. to $700,000,000 in credit from 
the CCC. About three quarters of 
this amount was borrowed on the 
crops of 1933, 1938, and 1939. In the 
period covered by loan programs re- 
demptions have reclaimed a majority 
of all corn placed under loan. 

Under the 1944 program, less than 
21,000,000 bus were placed under 
loan, and all were redeemed. The 
CCC purchased a total of 21,000,000 
bus from growers last spring, all of 
which has since been disposed of. 


Specific increases in 1945 loan rates , 


for various counties in Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Missouri, and Minneso- 
ta were not available, so great was 
the pressure on CCC to announce the 
program. The county prices, howev- 
er, are approximately 3c higher than 
last year, in most instances. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 
Washington, D. C. — Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Nov. 30, 1945, 
had completed 32,298 loans on 53,- 
109,584 bus of 1945 wheat in the 
amount of $71,530,340.47. The av- 
erage amount advanced was $1:347 








bu, which includes some _transporta- 
tion charges from the area of pro- 
duction to warehouse locations. On 
the same date last year 123,256 loans 
had been completed on 160,097,226 
bus. 








States in which Farm Warehouse 

loans originated stored stored 

(bus) (bus) 

COTS RER |. 65 ccctace'as 191,109 48,146 
COOPREO. «oss Fei ees 579,271 1,026,995 
PIOIBWOPG. ise dice ee c's BAe 146,461 
Tdaho 1,183,913 3,831,899 
Illinois ee 9,025 
Indiana 4,930 1,613 
Iowa 393 31,235 
ASR AS re 3,196,928 3,395,544 
EE? - s.ss.9. a3 ne > tae 12,805 
po TS ae oto. 241,011 
POPOHINO. bebe ease wae 69,197 82,465 
SE ore 198,606 358,907 
pS 5 ee naen Pres 1,838 22,812 
Montana i... .stves 1,035,071 723,588 
WOUFESER. 2.ccccccse. 1,908,458 1,952,257 
NOW JOreey  .o.ee00: eke hak 9,188 
New Mexico ....... 15,777 32,970 
New TorB .¢....... igas 1,986 
North Carolina ..... 535 james 
North Dakota ...... 2,629,466 2,561,738 
Ci) Se eer ie were 32,977 336,072 
Oklahoma ..........- 231,423 1,899,650 
CRORE. bcp detancece 1,011,196 5,872,487 
Pennsylvania ....... 575 65,620 
South Dakota ...... 2,459,568 745,777 
Tennessee .....cseee ey 70,109 
WOME A vcr eoseeeieee 202,213 1,483,543 
TURE 9 6 0 60 vo gied ote 321,305 112,712 
VIPBIMIG 25 cc ise cece 667 22,988 
Washington ........ 1,619,544 10,771,595 
Wyoming ........+.- 306,318 37,188 

TOCH socessvccows 17,201,278 35,908,306 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUTIES CHANGED WITHIN 
USDA GRAIN BRANCH 


Washington, D. C.—A larger share 
of the administrative duties of Carl 
C. Farrington, director of the grain 
branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been transferred to Wil- 
liam McArthur, now assistant direc- 
tor, and it has been learned here 
that there will be a further subdivi- 
sion of responsibilities at operating 
levels. 

Walter Berger will be placed in full 
charge of allocation and procurement 
of feed grain, while T. B. King as- 
sumes responsibility over food grains. 
Procurement of cereals, flour and pre- 
pared products will continue to be 
handled by J. E. Zeller. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 

Wichita, Kansas.—C. E. Skiver, 
director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of the 
Pioneer Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, held here 
Dec. 8. An election of officers was 
held following Mr. Skiver’s address 
and John Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, was chosen chairman, suc- 
ceeding H. O. Gilmer of the Dodge 
City Flour Mills. Eldon Smurr, 
Goerz Milling Co., Newton, was elect- 
ed vice chairman and George Schiller, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 














Welcome Home, Bakers 
Og a GI IO gO IO IO ggg IO ggg 


WILLIAMS COMPANY 
GREETS VETERANS 


Presentation of pins to employees 
with over 10 years’ service occasioned 
the welcoming back of 48 war. vet- 
erans to their jobs with the Williams 
Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., at a re- 
cent annual dinner attended by ap- 
proximately 700~ employees and 
guests. Gerald R. Williams, presi- 
dent, gave a welcoming address in 
which he paid tribute to five em- 
ployees who had given their lives to 
the service, and presented service 
pins and leather portfolios to the re- 
turned veterans. O. E. McGregor, 
secretary, made other awards to em- 
ployees. 





December 18, 1945 


Government Orders 
Three Grain Alcohol 
Plants Closed 


Washington, D. C.—Grains as a 
source of synthetic rubber lost a 
round in the controversy with oil 
as a source of butadiene when goy- 
ernment officials announced here re. 
‘cently that wartime grain alcohol 
plants at Institute, W. Va., Kobuta, 
Pa., and Louisville, Ky., are being 
closed. 

G. B. Hadlock, associate director 
of the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
told newsmen the reason for closing 
this $117,000,000 worth of alcohol 
producing plants is purely a dollars 
and cents basis, as the country can 
get from oil all the synthetic rubber 
it needs, 

The cost of butadiene was about 
40c lb from alcohol compared with 
8c to 10c lb from petroleum. This 
made the cost of alcohol synthetic 
rubber about 24%c lb compared with 
12c or 13c Ib for rubber from pe- 
troleum, Mr. Hadlock said. 

Without subsidizing by the govern- 
ment there appears to be no way to 
make alcohol plants economically 
feasible, and the ORR has no au- 
thority to subsidize, Mr. Hadlock 
declared. 

Plants, at Kobuta and Institute, 
producing styrene, another main in- 
gredient of synthetic rubber, also 
have been ordered closed by the 
government. 

Three oil refineries, the Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Ingleside, Texas, 
the Taylor Refining Co., Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and the Lion Oil Co., 
El Dorado, Ark., which were equipped 
to make butadiene from petroleum, 
also are being closed because of the 
high cost of operation. 

The three alcohol plants, with gov- 
ernment construction cost and rated 
capacity are: 

Institute—Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., $39,000,000; 80,000 tons a 
year. 

Kobuta—Koppers Co., Inc., $42,- 
500,000; 80,000 tons. 

Louisville—Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., $35,500,000; 60,000 
tons. 

Mr. Hadlock said that petroleum 
plants could produce enough buta- 
diene to make 600,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber annually. 

The estimated need for the next 
12 months i$ put at 550,000 tons. The 
government estimates that 300,000 
tons of natural rubber will come in 
from liberated and other areas. Bu- 
tadiene stock piles are considered 
ample. 

The Institute, Kobuta and Louis- 
ville plants were rated capable of 
supplying about one third of the 
country’s butadiene capacity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


. CUBAN COMMISSION RETURNS 


Washington, D. C. —.The Cuban 
Commission negotiating with the 
United States committee for the sale 
of Cuban sugar and other products 
returned to Havana last week end. 
The commission and the United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that negotiations will be re- 
sumed in Washington after the first 
of the year. Conferees agreed that 
progress has been made, although no 
new proposals were exchanged. The 
recent meetings were devoted to dis- 
cussions of problems brought to light 
in meetings held here last October. 








Decen 
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TheSMLMOMNGER MUS 2 
SALINA, KANSAS ZX 
— 


the home kitchen. 











NASHVILLE, TENN. 





soa neater Seles oe” SHELLABARGER MILL 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Get into the Sales Swing 


with SILVER MIST... 


You'll find it a business builder for your 


flour department and a reputation builder in 








Contre States Sales Office 
900 Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








bil VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


* 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











IT's 
BIN 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 






MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








ee 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








wg the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


maine QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














SALINA, KANSAS 





Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Operating 40 Country Elevators 
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The Question: 
~~ 


Is Nutritive Value 
of Enriched Flour 
Retained in Bread? 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The rhyme which 
says, “Saturday is the day we bake 
our bread,” does not hold for Mis. 
Josephine Brooks, graduate student 
in the College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University. 

Every day is baking day for he 
since she began research on nutri. 
tive differences in yeast bread last 
March. It all started when food ex. 
perts at Cornell became interesied jp 
learning how much of the nutritive 
value added to enriched flours now 
on the market is retained in the 
baked product. 

The government approved the proj- 
ect, and Miss Brooks was brought 
from her teaching job at Steph en F, 
Austin College, Nacogdoches, Texas, 
to carry out the project. She turns 
out loaf after loaf, varying the bak. 
ing temperature, the number of times 
the bread rises, the temperature for 
rising, and the ingredients in the 
mixture. She tries every possible 
combination of conditions and then 
checks and rechecks the results. 

As a candidate for a Ph.D. degree 
she will make her final report on the 
thiamine content and eating quality 
of yeast breads made with enriched 
flour. She received her BS. and 
M.S. degrees from Kansas State Col- 
lege at Manhattan, Kansas, her home 
town. 

The project requires something of 
a physicist, photographer, chemist 
and food expert, according to Miss 
Brooks. The thiamine test is made 
with chemicals, taste experts judge 
the flavor, a compressibility appara- 
tus gauges the softness, a camera 
records the volume and grain, and 
the sedimentation test indicates how 
soon the bread will become stale. 

The information from her research 
will be made available to the home- 
makers of the country as soon as the 
compilation is completed, Miss Brooks 
said. 
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Josephine Brooks 








TEST BREAD—Miss Josephine 
Brooks tests the softness of bread 
with a compressibility apparatus at 
the College of Home Economics 
Cornell University, She is carrying 
out a research project to determine 
how much of the nutritive value of 
enriched flours is retained in yeast 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


x m GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 












































Possible and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
nd then Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
Its. ge FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 

. degree cE R c ge AN T M t L L E R Ss Domestic and Export Millers 
t on the ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorK OITY 
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CROWN 
MILLS) 
PORTLAND, ORECOM 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


























r ene ° A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Beware “Diamond eg ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
Co trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
VANS MILLING CO, “"facsue kixDena Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. ~ Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels SHERIDAN, WYOMING 




















- Minnesota Girt Frour... . . . long on quality! | 
a Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
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SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 


—AND— 


Since 1856 





JUST 
THE WAY 
YOU 
PACKED 
IT 














Rugged, tough Hammond 
. Flour Bags deliver your 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements andrough 






handling! 
THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO “ ““SECURPAC “”’ ““CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Public Relations—Its Meaning 





vx By * 





Ta 


W. Howard Chase 


Editor’s Note: The following text 
is the principal part of an address 
given by W. Howard Chase at the 
convention of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Nov. 8. 
Mr. Chase is the director of public 
relations for General Foods Corp. 


¥ ¥ 


T the moment when this indus- 

A try, in common with others, 

has the right to bask an hour 

or so for having achieved the im- 

possible during wartime, new prob- 

lems whirled out of the vortex of 
war assault us on every hand. 

People are tired, irascible, ner- 
vous. In short, people these days are 
being extremely annoying by being 
people, just men and women with 
children to feed and clothe, schools 
and churches to support, votes to 
cast, aspirations to attain. They are 
people making up their minds—about 
us. 

Why especially about us in the 
food and grocery business? One hun- 
dred and forty million Americans, al- 
most without exception, use the prod- 
ucts of our industry every day. With 
the exception of the air we breathe 
and the water we drink, food is most 
basic of all human requirements for 
remaining alive. 

Of the 10 largest national adver- 
tisers during 1944, seven were pro- 
ducers of foods or other commodities 
sold through retail food outlets. By 
the very nature of our business, we 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
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AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “AMBERMILCO” 














DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 














J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 





DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


_ ST. —" 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 




















1012 Baltimore Ave. 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








f) The Hallmark a 
PERCY KENT: ° 
BAG COMPANY ,.* 


of Quality 


spend scores of millions of dollars 
each year to call attention to our 
products. We support newspapers, 
magazines, radio stations and their 
networks. We presume to educate, 
cajole, seduce, browbeat, caress, lam- 
bast and sometimes hogtie these peo- 
ple into the use of our products. 

We in this industry have taken 
every conceivable media for the 
communication of an idea from one 
person to another, studied it, and 
adapted it wherever possible to 
achieve a sale. We have affected the 
lives“of these people, individually and 
as a mass, and these people, individual. 
ly and as a mass, are now asking ques- 
tions about us. Their mood is not 
hostile even though they read that 
Czechoslovakia has just nationalized 
the food industry, that communists 
and socialists have just received 
6,500,000 votes in France, that Eng- 
land is discussing state ownership of 
industries. If the mood grows hos- 
tile, the people have machinery to 
dismantle us. So, let’s look at the 
questions. Why are they being 
asked? What are the questions? How 
do we propose to answer them? 


Reasons for Questions 
The reasons for the questions are 
partly inherent in what I have just 
said about our incredible talent and 
success in calling attention to our- 
selves. But there is a deeper rea- 
son, and to discuss it we should look 
into the very origins of our industry. 

(Continued on page 30.) 




















WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity | 



























Garland Milling Co. 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


pend OHICKASHA Cable Address 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat betes Se. of eeu 
Flour Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic bic + pues 
Member Millers’ National Fed 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 
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Ration Officers’ 


Big Battle 


in Southwest Pacific Was 
Against Infested Flour 


By Laurie 


NE of our acquaintances, re- 

cently returned from the Pa- 
cific war theater, has another story 
that can be placed in the Now It Can 
Be Told department: 

In certain areas of the South Pa- 
cific during most of the war, flour 
stocks in the hands of quartermaster 
depots were largely Australian, 
packed in 150-lb burlap sacks of 
loose weave. Climatic and storage 
factors were such that weevil infes- 
tation was always heavy in this type 
of product, and a handful of flour in 
the palm of the service baker—Ma- 
rine, Seabee or Army—literally 
crawled with larvae and adult beetles. 

Individual unit commanders, act- 
ing on the advice of their medical 
and mess officers, would turn up 
daily at ration dumps with official 
letters requesting ‘‘survey”’—that is, 
replacement in better kind—of mess 
hall stocks. The cry for “stateside” 
flour—hard wheat flour, type “A’— 
was constant. Ration officers, how- 
ever, had no alternative. If their 
stocks consisted entirely of Austra- 
lian soft wheat flours, well, that’s 
all they had. Replacement, of course, 
had to be refused, and the manner 
in which requests were rejected 
varied as much as the personalities 
involved. 

“Sorry, no got.” 

“What the heck you think I am— 
a magician or something?” 

“A speckled loaf is better than 
none at all, bud. You want bread 
for your boys, don’t you?” 

“How do I know when we’re going 
to get stateside flour? I’m only a 
second looie, after all. I only work 
here.” 

And thus in many islands of the 
South Pacific, extra help had to be 
assigned to the bakeshops, where 
late into the sultry nights, men sift- 
ed, sifted and sifted again. They 
used ordinary summer fly screening. 

Some outfits, particularly Seabees 
and engineers who had mechanical 
ingenuity as well as tools, built them- 
selves sifters in three decks, with 
intricate occult wheels which sifted 
the flour at staggered time intervals. 
The amount of labor expended by 
the commissary of a Marine division, 
say, in sifting this weevilly Austra- 
lian flour was astronomical. By 
civilian standards, the overtime pay 
involved would put a large commer- 
cial bakery out of business in a 
week. : 

Reasons for the pile-up of Aus- 
tralian flour at South Pacific bases 
were complex. 

American purchasing officials, in 
the carly days after the Guadal- 
canal campaign, bought heavily from 
Australian and New: Zealand food 
interests on lend-lease in- order- -to- 
obviate the long haul from the west 
coast of the United States. Logis- 
tical planning at the time did not 
vision the remarkably swift _Ameri- 
can climb up the Solomons “slot,” 
into the heart of the Japanese island 
defenses, and obviously could not 
foresee the later by-passing of south- 
etn Japanese garrisons. When stocks 
of American flour began to arrive in 
quantity, they were held mainly for 
combat operational needs, where 
Weatherproof packaging was of ut- 
Most importance. 

Storage conditions in the tropics, 


Cavanaugh 


never easy to cope with under the. 


best of circumstances, were made 
more difficult because of the war job 
at hand. Pressed for time and short 
of equipment, quartermasters and 
navy supply officers were usually 
forced to store rations and cereal 
products in the open, on dunnage 
(if available) and under tarpaulins 
(if available), and to issue from 
dumps exposed to bombing, rain, 
rats, insects and the hot glare of 
the noonday sun. Humidity and its 
big brother, rain, were the fiercest 
attackers of food packaging. 

Even with the arrival of larger 
stocks of -American flour, Australian 
soft wheat flour continued to be 
issued, still in greater proportion than 
United States flour. The rate of 
issue, when both types were present 
in the same quartermaster depots, 
was usually 60% Australian to 40% 
American. Thus the weevil sifting 
process was continued well toward 
the time when victory seemed as- 
sured, and on some island garrisons 
was practiced until after V-J Day— 
if old Australian flour stocks were 
spoiled only to the extent of being 
weevil infested. 

Although. no figures are available, 
it was observed that American hard 
wheat flour was in great demand for 
bread. Commissary stewards and 
mess sergeants waxed eloquent on the 
bread making qualities of American 
flour as against the Australian prod- 
uct, whose attributes were described 
often in unprintable epithets to quar- 
termaster sergeants and supply of- 
ficers. 

It was also reported that some 
suppliers of Australian and New Zea- 
land troops, coming to American 
service agencies for their rations, re- 
quested American, rather than Aus- 
tralian flour, for their bread baking. 
_ Australian flour, however, when 
thoroughly screened, was found suit- 
able for cakes and such simple pas- 
tries as were possible under condi- 
tions imposed by climate and GI 
equipment. 

The standard American 50-lb multi- 
wall pack, easy to handle and resist- 
ant to dampness and infestation, was 
found to be more successful than 
the Australian pack, which was heavy 
for the average service laborer to 
carry, absorbed moisture and pre- 
sented unlimited opportunities for 
insect housing and sustenance. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SOYBEAN ORDER ENDED 

Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has terminated 
War Food Order No. 110, as of Nov. 
30. WFO No. 110, issued Aug. 24, 
1944, restricted the purchase and use 
of soybeans of the 1944 crop so-as 
to promote the orderly marketing 
of this commodity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CITED FOR 
ENRICHMENT FAILURE 


New York, N. Y.—Letters recent- 
ly were sent by the compliance and 
investigation branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
here to seven Worcester, Mass., bak- 
ing firms alleging failure to enrich 
white bread and rolls in violation of 
the second war powers act and War 
Food Order No. 1. 

Leslie R. Horn, compliance officer, 
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COMMODITY EXCHANGE GOVERNOR—In his office in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., former United States Senator Samuel D. Jackson, seated, accepts 
the post of governor, for three years, of associated commodity exchanges. 
Standing, left to right are: Isaac Witkin, president, New York Cocoa 
Exchange, Inc; Harry C. Schaack, president, Board of Trade of the City 
of Chicago; Harold H. Tearse, president, Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis; Ody H. Lamborn, president, New York Coffee & Sugar Ex- 
change, Inc; E. R. Jessen, president, Board of Trade of Kansas City; 
Maurice Mandeville, president, Chicago Mercantile Exchange, and presi- 
dent National Association of Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades, 
Inc., and J. A. Higgons, Jr., executive vice president of the national 


association. 


Since the photograph was taken Mr. Lamborn has succeed- 


ed Mr. Mandeville as NACEAT president. 





warned the bakers that continued 
violations would make them liable to 
penalties up to one year in federal 
prison or a fine of $10,000, or both. 
Laboratory tests disclosed, Mr. Horn 
said, that white bread and rolls made 
by the seven bakers were lacking in 
vitamins and minerals required un- 
der the enrichment provisions of 
amendment 7 of the order. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


ASSISTANT DIVISIONAL 
JOB TO CECIL SOWLES 


Chicago, Ill. — Cecil E. Sowles, 
shortening sales specialist for 14 
years with the Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co. in the Middle West, 
recently took over the assistant di- 
vision managership of the National 
Grain Yeast Corp. at its western 
headquarters here. 

Mr. Sowles, who has been 24 years 
a tradesman allied to the baking in- 
dustry, is a charter member and a 
director of the Chicago Bakers Club 
and is active in the affairs of the 
Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club. 

In his new position, he will act as 
assistant to Ogden A. Geilfuss, west- 
ern division manager. 





KANSAS CITY FIRM BUYS 
FALLS CITY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co., Kansas City, 
has purchased the business and prop- 
erty of the Falls City (Neb.) Milling 
Co., which operated a 300-sack flour 
mill, a feed mill and a 30,000-bu ele- 
vator. The flour mill will be disman- 
tled immediately to provide more 
space for the feed manufacturing 
unit. 

The Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co. also operates a feed plant at 
Junction City, Kansas, and has mix- 
ing and grinding facilities at a num- 
ber of its grain handling stations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUGAR VIOLATIONS CHARGED 


Lincoln, Neb.—Office of Price Ad- 
ministration complaints charging 
four Lincoln baking companies with 
delinquencies of sugar rationing 
stamps have been filed in Federal 
court at Lincoln. Injunctions are 
asked against the firms to prevent 
further violations. They include the 
Wendelin Baking Co., Smith Baking 
Co., Town Talk Bakery and Klein’s 
Bakery. 











National Bakery Day 


hile daadaat i ‘hein Victor Loan fiosaed 


ProcaL point of the outstanding 
bond-selling job done by bakeries 
of the nation was National Bakery 
Day, observed Nov. 29, by bakers 
and their employees throughout the 
country. 

This date, set aside for climactic 
action on the Victory Loan drive 
by members of the bakery trade, 
was given kick-off impetus on the 
morning of that day by national 
recognition, on ABC’s Don McNeill 
Breakfast Club program, of the ac- 
complishments already recorded by 
that group. 

As representative of his industry 
on the Bakers Day broadcast, Dr. 


Franklin C. Bing, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, quot- 
ed figures on bakery Victory Loan 
participation and- on .bond sales 
progress. 

Joining Mr. McNeill in paying trib- 
ute to bakers of the nation, Dr. 
Bing directed, on the program, the 
cutting of a huge frosted cake, em- 
bellished with the words “Victory 
Loan,” slices of which were given 
to service men and women called up 
from the studio, one of whom was 
happily surprised to find a $25 bond, 
contributed by the bakery industry, 
baked into his piece. 
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Personnel for Food 
Distributors 


Oo 

During the war many flour and 
other food distributors had their or- 
ganizations badly disrupted. Key 
men, including both executives and 
salesmen, went into the armed serv- 
ices, and others to war plants. The 
result was that numerous organiza- 
tions had to get along with depleted 
staffs, or with unsatisfactory person- 


nel. 
Poorer sales efficiency naturally 


followed. Fortunately, conditions 
were such that emphasis was taken 
away from salesmanship, and the 
great majority of food distributors 
came through the period in excellent 
condition. However, the situation has 
changed completely, and once more 
selling is going to be paramount in 
the distribution of all foods, includ- 
ing flour. 

Consequently, distributors will have 
to study their personnel problems 
more closely than ever before. Great- 
er attention must be given to the 
type of people employed, and they 
should be given adequate training so 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








that their full potentialities may be 
realized. Only in that way can sales 
forces be built up which will be able 
to cope with the complex selling 
problems that are ahead of us. 


A Tight Situation 
° 


Many flour distributors are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned over the 
tight supply situation of this prod- 
uct. Heavy army buying, followed 
by likewise heavy purchasing on the 
part of foreign governments, has ac- 








JED CHECKUM, the quality policeman who 
guards the perfection of Dobry’s Best and Best 
of the West, says that when OPA dropped lard 
and shortening off the ration list, it knocked 
out one more wartime restriction that made 
business tougher for the family flour distributor. 
Of course, Jed says, those baking fats aren’t too 
plentiful yet, but in a little while there’ll be 
enough for any home baker to match up with 
good flours like Dobry’s Best and Best of the West. 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 
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counted for a considerable portion of 
the country’s milling capacity. The 
shortage of freight cars has further 
complicated the situation. 

Mills, of course, have been placed 
in a trying position. Distributors 
realize this fact, but they also want 
flour for their trade. In some mar- 
kets, such as New York, they have 
been further troubled by warehous- 
ing problems. All in all, they are 
having a difficult time. 

The only solution to the problem is 
the fullest co-operation between mill- 
ers, distributors, warehousemen and 
transportation authorities. How long 
the foreign buying will continue re- 
mains to be.seen, but the domestic 
need will continue permanently. Cer- 
tainly we do not mean that the for- 
eign trade should not be cared for, 
but we do mean that every effort 
should be made on the part of all 
concerned to see that the domestic 
demand is handled as efficiently as 
possible. 


Flour Distributors’ 


Convention 

.@) 

When it is still virtually impossi- 
ble to obtain a hotel or train reser- 
vation unless you know exactly the 
right people, it seems foolish to talk 
about conventions. However, this 
situation ‘will not last forever, and 
we are already receiving inquiries 
from flour distributors about the next 
gathering of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. 

Originally this organization was 
scheduled to hold a convention in 
Chicago last spring, a few days prior 
to the conference of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. Due to conditions 
prevailing at that time, virtually all 
conventions were canceled, including 
that of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. In its stead a 
one-day conference of officers and di- 
rectors was held at Pittsburgh. 

While no definite plans have as yet 
been made, it seems probable that 
the next convention will be held in 
Chicago during the coming spring if 
hotel and transportation conditions 
permit. Certainly the flour distrib- 
uting industry has much that could 
profitably be discussed at a national 
conference, and it will be to the in- 
terest of the industry if such a meet- 
ing can be held in 1946. 

~] 


Where Does 
Responsibility End? 
fe) 


Of the several factors engaged in 
the distribution of flour, jobbers 
seem to be the group that is the 
most frequently in difficulty. Many 
of them watch their competitors 
more closely: than they do their own 
businesses. Rather than basing thelr 
prices on their own costs of opera- 
tion, they blindly meet the lowest 
prices reported to them by thelr 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








The first shredded wheat biscuit, 
according to Gerald H. Carson, writ- 
ing for Advertising & Selling, was 
made in Denver along about 1893 by 
Henry D. Perky, a lawyer suffering 
from stomach trouble. He demon- 
strated in a store window. “Perky,” 
says Mr. Carson, “would talk up 
the whole wheat idea, shred the 
wheat right before the eyes of his 
prospects, gather the fresh strands 
from the rolls, and serve them with 
sugar and cream. But he had to 
have a dry cereal that would stand 
up in the market before any large- 
scale development could be thought 
of.” Mr. Carson quotes Nabisco 
Magazine for the solution: “By hold- 
ing a small piece of board under the 
rolls, moving it back and forth until 
a layer of filaments about an inch 
thick had been gathered, then using 
a square tin biscuit cutter, and finally 
baking the biscuit in an ordinary gas 
stove he produced the first Shredded 
Wheat biscuit.” At first the biscuits 
were sold from house to house in 
large baskets. Later there was a 
snappy wagon with gold lettering on 
it, a fine horse and gold-mounted 
harness. 

ee @ 


NOT AS EXTINCT AS THE DODO. 
—tThe editor of one of our local news- 
papers went rhapsodical recently 
over the home baked loaf. What he 
said in praise of it was as agreeable 
as the taste and smell of one of 
those loaves fresh and warm from 
the oven. But unhappily he spoke of 
this wonderful thing 
as something be- 
longing to the past. 
The tone of his ele- 
gy was nostalgic. 
“Gone but not for- 
gotten” — all that 
sort of thing. The 
old oaken bucket 
approach. 

A letter to the 
editor took him to 
task for this. The 
lady gave testimony 
that home baking is 
neither a lost art nor an abandoned 
practice, even in city life. 

“I bake all my own bread,” she 
says, “and there are many other wom- 
en who do the same. My husband 
and my two sons always consider it 
a treat to have home baked bread. 
The fact that the boys are 6 feet 2 
and 6 feet 4 does not mean that they 
make a little food go a long way be- 
cause while they were in school I 
baked 10 and often 12 loaves each 
week. Coming home from school as 
hungry as wolves, they would eat al- 
most a whole large loaf of warm bread 
with butter and peanut butter or 
jam fairly floating on each slice. 
They tell me that the one thing they 
missed most while at war was the 
hot, fresh, home made bread. We are 
grateful that both came home to 
have some more.” 

Here, by the way, is the news- 
paper editor’s homesickness over the 
home baked loaf: 

“It was a ritual in its many prep- 





By Carroll K. Michener 





THE SAME 
TO YOU 
G 
MANY 
OF THEM! 





arations. 


The flouring of the knead- 
ing board and the hands, the mixing 
of the ingredients and the prepara- 


tion of the pans. There was an art 
in the rolling motion of the hands 
as the dough was kneaded into a 
pliable loaf, shaped to fit the pan, 
worked long enough to give it fine 
texture and yet not so long as to 
put in too much flour. 

“The big black stove with its nick- 
el trim had to be stoked to provide a 
constant heat for the baking. The 
heat would make the water in the 
tea kettle sing and would fill the 
kitchen with a warmth that was 
cheering to those who came in from 
the cold outdoors. 

“When the baking was almost 
complete the tops of the loaves 
would be brushed with the whites of 
eggs to make the crust more crisp. 
Finally there came the time when 
the loaves would be pulled from the 
hot oven and tipped out on the clean 
kneading board, the golden brown 
crusts crackling as they tumbled. 
The first slices cut from the still 
warm loaf would be proof of the 
cook’s mastery and spread with home- 
made preserves they rivaled the finest 
cake for flavor.” 


The national bakers’ association 
of Great Britain hears suggestions 
from members that consideration 
should be given to the idea of a bak- 
ing industry program of joint adver- 
tising to meet “the coming competi- 
tion from cereal and other foods.” 
To which the National Association 
Review deposes that “there is a great 
deal to be said for a comprehensive 
and enterprising approach to the pub- 
lic on behalf of a commodity or 
series of products.” 








BRITISH MILLERS ALERTED. — 
The editor of The Miller, London, has 
sounded a battle cry to British mill- 
ers, who should strike out boldly and 
quickly, he believes, at the under- 
mining and constant abuse that is 
leveled against them in the daily 
press and by members of Parliament. 
He says the indiscriminate way in 
which the British public is allowed 
to slander the British milling indus- 
try has struck him 
all the more forcibly 
because he is a Ca- 
nadian and is not 
used to taking such 
things lying down. 

The Miller’s editor 
has noticed that 
“practically every 
week, indeed almost every day, some 
individual or group of individuals 
is allowed to stand up in public 
and accuse millers in general of 
being all sorts of rogues  with- 
out a reply from the millers. Take 
for example, Col. Gomme-Duncan’s 
remarks in parliament on Nov. 7, to 
the effect that it will save an enor- 
mous number of lives if we have real 
flour instead of the rubbish we are 
getting now. And during the same 
question, when Mr. Stokes asked the 
Minister of Food if the change to 
80% extraction was not made mere- 
ly to suit the millers’ combine and 
hinted that Sir Ben Smith’s prede- 
cessor had been deceived and misled 
by the millers. These are but two 
instances of hundreds. There are 
people who seem to do little else but 
write letters to the daily press abus- 
ing millers and their products.” 

Some members of the trade, com- 
ments the editor, might argue that 
these wild outbursts are merely the 
ravings of cranks and should be 
treated as such. They might feel it 
beneath their dignity to bother re- 
plying, but this in his opinion is a 
dangerous viewpoint. The public is 
extremely gullible, and constantly 
hearing millers accused of all sorts 
of malpractice is almost certain soon- 
er or later to breed mistrust. 

An example ‘of subversiveness on 
the part of the “popular” press is 
quoted by the editor from the Daily 
Mirror of Nov. 8. (It was cabled by 
our London office and published in 
The Northwestern Miller of Nov. 13). 
The text is worth reprinting here: 

“For the first time in Britain’s history 
the government has taken on itself the 
responsibility of seeing that, in peacetime, 
the people are well fed. 

“The effect of a major decision on pol- 
icy taken by the cabinet is that the buying 
of Britain’s chief food is to be taken over 
for good by the government. 

“Feeding the people at a fair price and 
not profit from food is to be the motive. 

“And as a first step the Ministry of 
Food is to be the sole buyer of ALL wheat 
for Britain from abroad. 

“Present buyers —including such huge 
firms as Ranks—will be told that they 
must choose -between fitting themselves 
into a completely new structure—or losing 
their interest in wheat buying. 

“Throughout the war a number of big 


importers have been allowed to act as gov- 
ernment agents—and take a profit. 
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“This will now end, and in effect they 
will be given the offer of becoming ciyij 
servants. 

“The cabinet, I understand, has definitely 
decided that it is NOT a case of buying vut, 
as in the case of coal, and NO compensa. 
tion will be paid. 

“It is believed that the step will have 
a substantial effect in bringing down the 
price of flour. 

“And it means that the days of for. 
tunes made out of the people’s bread are 
over.” 


The Miller’s editor comments: 


“It seems very hard to believe that 
the cabinet really intends to make 
millers into civil servants, and if they 
do, that they would not compensate 
the shareholders. We wonder if the 
reporter in question has his facts 
straight and whether he is not mis- 
leading the public. 

“Whether or not this is the case, 
it still remains that the flour mill- 
ing industry has been singled out 
and that there is implied in ‘the ar- 
ticle the suggestion that millers are 
making unreasonable profits. Once 
again there is a veiled suggestion 
that millers are rogues. 

“The situation, we consider, js 
rapidly becoming dangerous and it is 
time that millers did something to 
combat it. It is all very well to be 
modest, but there is now a desperate 
need for a concerted effort to show 
the great public service that is be- 
ing, and has been, rendered by the 
trade—particularly during the war. 
It is time that the industry woke up 
to the fact that there is a strong ef- 
fort being made to impose ‘perma- 
nent controls on it, and did some- 
thing about it. If something isn’t 
done soon, it may be too late.” 
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The second release of the recently 
inaugurated series of reports on com- 
modities owned outright or held as 
collateral by the government shows 
that Uncle Sam continues as the 
largest individual handler of food 
products in the world. 

The inventory as of Oct. 31 showed 
holdings of basic commodities total- 
ing 5,731,659 tons and of general 
commodities 804,964 tons. In addi- 
tion, 1,828,294 tons were held as col- 
lateral for federal loans. 

Wheat holdings were down 24,(00,- 
000 bus from the previous month, to 
a total of 117,419,354 bus. Corn 
holdings were off 6,000,000 bus. Sugar 
stocks were 12 times greater, total- 
ing 94,566 tons. Vegetable oil hold- 
ings dropped 7,000,000 lbs, but dairy 
and poultry products gained 93,000,- 
000 Ibs, 1,500,000 Ibs of which was in 
butter holdings. 

The total of fruits and vegetables 
was up 41,000,000 Ibs, grain products 
were down 3,000,000 Ibs and live- 
stock products and meats were up 
13,000,000 Ibs. 

More complete details are shown 
in the accompanying tables. 


BASIC COMMODITIES INVENTORY 


The basic commodity inventory covers 
products which came under the former 
Office of Basic Commodities. ‘These com- 
modities, with some exceptions, are those 
acquired by the department in carrying 
out price support commitments, or those 
held as collateral for commodity loans. 





iS) y of © dities Owned as of 
Oct. 31, 1945 
Commodity 

Grain— 
WONG: DOB 8650 03.60 6 ENS 117,419,354 
NG Rs ot e's bes.o0 cae aeeaee *13,465,181 
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Hybrid Seed ol SS” er 83,660 
Hay and Pasture Seeds, Ibs.... 26,279,223 
Peas, IDB ceceeeserereesesveecs 2,680 
Cover Crop Seed, lbs ......... 956,900 


*Includes approximately 11,700,000 bus 
which have been sold, and 1,614,711 bus in 
inventory record pending adjustment. 





fIncludes approximately 2,130,000 bus 
which have been sold. 
sugar— 
Cuban Refined, tons .......... 25,565 
Puerto Rican Raw, tons ...... 25,165 
Peruvian Raw, tons ......... 24,906 
Peruvian Refined, tons ...... 18,930 
Total—Sugar, toms ......... 94,566 
Oils and Oilseeds— 
Vegetable Oils—1944, lbs ...... 10,364,080 
Other Oils: 
Coconttt} COMB cs cvecssscvces 50,856 
Cottonseed, tons ............ 8,301 
TinsGies BE. 0 000% 0:00-000000 9,282 
Neatafoot, tomB ....ssccccoe 28 
Palm Kernel, tons 9,104 
Palm, tOMB cecccecescorvece 5,134 
Rapeseed, tons 5,480 
Sardine, tons 41,240 
Sesame, tons 7 
Sunflower Seed, tons ....... 1,547 
Tung, tOMB ..ccesecccccseoes 54 
SoybeanS, DUS ....-.eseeeeeees 15,546,538 
PeanutsS, IDB ....cceeeceeeeceee 34,761,938 
Total—Oils and Oilseeds, tons 274,812 


tIncludes approximately 1,100 tons which 


have been sold. 
{Includes soybeans held by processors 
for repurchase from the corporation. 


Other Programs— 


Feed for government institu- 
tions and facilities, tons.... 30 
Peanut Bags, bags ........e0e 8,369 
Cotton Bagging, bales ........ 2,220 

Total—Other Programs, 

CE ne 6s 00's, 6 SRE eE KS Oo 555 

Total—Basic Commodities 
Owned, tons .....cceees 5,731,659 


Summary of Collateral for Loans Held by 
Commodity Credit Corp. and Lend- 
ing Agencies 


Grain— 
Waeat, WES cscs cvivesieceses 43,830,944 
Geen, BUS cc cccedcccccsssccves 3,637,249 
Paricy, BEB csrveccecsvicvecess 827,584 
CRED, WB civing bde¥reoccddese’s 1,695,639 
TPO, DUB oi o.0cc an 60 testes eee 18,304 
Grain Sorghums, bus ......... 55,754 
FIGS, DUM vcveccrvcsescescsces 106,538 
PAS, IWS ae cdeccccipvorvvevccore 91,400 
Hay and Pasture Seeds, Ibs.. 5,912,876 
Total—Grains, tons ....... 1,472,035 
Oilseeds— 
Soybeans, DUS .....-000% eccece 664 
Peanuts, toMB ..ccccecccoscsre 58,859 
Total—Oilseeds, tons ...... 58,879 


GENERAL COMMODITIES INVENTORY 


The general commodities inventory in- 
cludes food and other agricultural products 
purchased in the past by the former Office 
of Supply. These items are purchased for 
so-called government supply programs, such 
as for former lend-lease programs, for meet- 
ing requirements of food programs for lib- 
erated areas and for United States terri- 
tories. 


Dairy and Poultry— 


Bebter, IWS veccccssvecvercoeces 15,115,593 
Ch0ese, TPB ccs secccccccccece 81,148,748 
Eggs, dried, IDB ...ceccccrsece 13,133,538 
Eggs, frozen or liquid, lbs .. 5,578,654 
Milk, canned, Ibs .......++.- 155,910,506 
Milk, drieG@, IDB ..ccscccveces 137,681,734 
Milk Products, Ibs ........... 300,900 
Poultry and Poultry Products, 

RR eT Se eee 591,288 
Rennet Powder, lbs .......+.+-+ 1,881 

Total—Dairy and Poultry, 
IDE. SOUS beeches céveoecess 409,462,742 

Fats and Oils— 

Oleomargarine, Ibs ..........+. 24,763,616 
Peanut Butter, Ibs ........... 891,000 
Shortening, Ibs .......-+s++0- 3,970,826 
Soybeans, field type, Ibs ..... 1,040,000 
Soap and Related Products, lbs 23,308,281 
Soap Stocks, Ibs ............ 60,321 
Vegetable Oils, Ibs .........0. 2,489,899 

Total—Fats and Oils, lbs.. 56,523,943 

Fruits and Vegetables— 
ee, Cees occ) 6 645 35250 0% 37,125 
Fruits, canned, Ibs .........:- 68,657,740 
FiGits, GP, BG ck cctucvece 13,091,555 
Hops, baking and brewing, Ibs 28,326 
Jams, Jellies and Marmalades, 

we .cccuweus Mb Sw bs3 060 d6.0 6 4,703,800 
Juice and Juice Powders, Ibs.. 11,716,013 
PeGtin, Gry, IBS ceccccccvcess 51,500 
Pickles and Relish, lbs ...... 5,656,876 
Potatoes, dry, Ibs .........0%. 23,631,977 
Soup, picnic cans, Ibs ........ 511,540 
Vegetables and Soups, canned, 

COI OS pie 41,170,327 
Vegetables and Soups, dehy- 

_drated, BOW ca rerivevereceere 22,271,072 
Vegetables, fresh, lbs  \...... 247,800 

Total—Fruits and Vegeta- 
DIG. FER scceccveve eeeee 191,675,651 

Grain Products— 

Bakery Products, Ibs ........ 60,850 
Beans Garbanzos, Lentils, dry, 

Rl oe eo peter 24,784,111 
Beans, dry, canned, lbs ...... 2,342,735 
Breakfast Cereals, lbs ....... 11,951,609 
roe Products, wet milling, Ibs 7,085,251 
eeds and Grains, lbs ........ 20,614,512 


Flour, grits and meal, lbs .... 471,539,382 
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Macaroni and Vermicelli, lbs.. 2,443,690 PS ee era 3,685,416 PTE, BOD. ccpsitnvenrcios a 1,090,362 
Sees SEE: eke pe row sve cach eoees 1,033,196 couniacgaghcindinaapen Lecithin in Soybean Oil, lbs.. 22,400 
Se ee ee ees 17,019,569 Total — Livestock Products Balt, IDB oo... cecsecceesecncs 210,932 
Seeds, vegetables, Ibs ........ 9,773,745 and Meats, lbs ........ 137,948,786 Sauces and Spices, lbs........ 117,096 
Soup, pea or bean, lbs ....... 15,998,702 i... |. FSA ee 414,521 
Peas, | G86 TBR 6 ncn coieea'c vis 98,119,248 Sugar, TOGNSG,- 1S sviccccvces 25,464,324 Vitamins and Vitamin Prepara- 
march, leuntey, Mi pereebkeas PR Miscellaneous, Ibs ...........+ 1,801,630 tions, IDB... cece ccercccceces 682,885 
ce, B vecosescsesss Ve odooe . Ff MED. Wetaelisccetoevctee 237,566,000 
Vegetable Stew, mix, dry, ibs.. 853,920 Specigl Commoditics—- CESS eclote vansonic 3,553 
Biscuits and Crackers, lbs #5 2,811,558 Baking Powder, TD® cccccccee 307,584 M/U COCO Ceo eee erereeseoes 4,100,472 
a Cocoa and Related Yeast, lbs , 61,137 
FERRE ge roducts, IbS .......... vase 2 I : 
Total—Grain Products, Ibs 695,005,902 Citric Acid, granular, ibs 1... nets PRRIS eo eserceeseeronenes 4,650,000 
Livestock Products and Meats— ey and Related Products, 368,214 Total—Special Commodi- 
Beef, frozen or smoked, Ibs.. 1,286,518 | Confections, Ibs .............. 371,772 Mena Sorters ste tasaae 
Calf and Veal, frozen, lbs .... 899,819 Dessert Powders and Gelatins, ap eee aaieietes 4,100,472 
Casings, hogs, salted, lbs ‘ 478,048 Bnet sees Rae Bee cs oi% 1,515,033 Neale Se ae ea eli  3°563 
Lamb and Mutton, frozen, Ibs.. 227,708 re, rT, eee ete 3 
Lard and Other Animal Fats, ON PROGR, TB. ie dccccsese 115,532 
a edi soph sees 53,821,921 Fish, cured or dehydrated, Ibs 711,065 “re ere. Camieedy- 
Meat Products, canned, lbs ... 76,857,110 Cy, 2 Fo eet 418,900 ©8), IDB... +. secre eeeeees 1,609,928,234 
Meats, barreled, lbs .......... 561,800 Fish and Seafood, canned, Ibs 81,006,278 **Poundage does not include vitamins, 
Pork, fresh or frozen, lbs .... 130,446 Flavoring Extracts, Food Color- yeast and flavoring units shown as tablets, 
Pork, salted, smoked or sweet FOGG, Cie, CORIO ob ks isc vee 2,925,000 kilos and M/U. 
a - 
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Therefore, you can’t afford to be without 
news that makes prices in your industry. 
The information on grain, feed, flour, mill- 
ing in the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
makes this business newspaper your most 
complete source of daily grain and feed 
news and quotations. 

Let it work for you. Get continuous Board 


of Trade quotations, all primary markets, 
cash sales, range of futures, carloadings 


NEWS That 
"MAKES PRICES 








News always makes prices! 





... all the trends, statistics, analyses and 
news items that establish the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce as a daily guide to 
the trade. 


It’s an investment for the profit-minded 
dealer, miller, elevator operator, specu- 
lator and banker. And it reaches you 
through fast day-of-publication delivery 
anywhere in the Central West. A postcard 
or memo today will start deliveries at once. 


Subscriptions: ONE YEAR $17 






Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


90, 
12 EAST GRAND AVENUE - CHICAGO 


—-Use This Convenient Order Form-———————— — — — — — — — — 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


SIX MONTHS $9 
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With the Distributor 
(Continued from page 22.) 
salesmen. Frequently the result is 


a chaotic condition, particularly in 
the larger markets. 

Such conditions are, of course, in- 
jurious to flour brokers and mill rep- 
resentatives operating in markets 
where they exist. On many occasions 
we have observed efforts by this 
group to help jobbers straighten out 
their affairs. Unfortunately, we must 
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admit that we have seen little benefit 
of a lasting nature from such under- 
takings. 

When those jobbers who are large- 
ly responsible for bad trade practices 
are in really serious difficulty they 
are glad to get all the help they can 
from the other parts of the trade. 
However, as soon as conditions be- 
come somewhat rectified they usually 
revert to their old practices. Despite 
the fact that they are greatly in the 
minority, their effect on a market 
can be most adverse. Where the 
responsibility, if any, of brokers and 
mill representatives to try to remedy 


such conditions ends is a very in- 
definite question. All they can do is 
to work for the best interest of their 
markets, and hope for some visible 


results. 


Importance of Salesmen 


Oo 

Estimating that approximately 5,- 
000,000 salesmen, excluding retail 
sales persons, will be required in the 
years immediately ahead to main- 
tain a national income of $140,000,- 
000,000, Gene Flack, president of the 
Sales Executive Club of New York, 
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recently stressed the importance 
salesmanship in the postwar ecop. 
omy. Mr. Flack also said that | 
am told by reliable authorities tha 
retail will need from 3,000,000 io 5. 
000,000 sales persons to keep our na. 
tional income at $140,000,000,000,” 

Merely to employ people and cal 
them salesmen is, of course, insvyf. 
ficient. Mr. Flack rightfully stresgeq 
the necessity of proper training fo, 
all sales people so that they may 
produce at their utmost efficiency, 
While flour is a basic commodity, 
nevertheless there is much that sales. 
men need to know about it to sell it 
intelligently. 

Wholesale grocers and other flour 
distributors are probably not in a 
position to conduct sales training 
courses in the sale of this product. 
However, as time goes on mills will 
increase their domestic sales efforts, 
and many will be in a position to 
provide assistance in acquainting 
distributors’ salesmen about the more 
important facts which they should 
know in selling flour. Distributors 
will do well to take advantage of 
every opportunity of this kind. 
Local Flour Associations 

1@) 

With the end of the war and the 
relaxing of some government con- 
trols, even though they have not di- 
rectly affected the distribution of 
flour, it seems probable that there 
will be a let-down on the part of 


some trade association activities, 
That is particularly true of local 
groups, which were extremely ac- 


tive during the war period, but are 
now slipping back into conditions 
that prevailed prior to the war. 

This should not be permitted to oc- 
cur among local flour associations. 
Many problems always confront the 
C’stribution of such a basic commod- 
i‘y as flour. Nationally the industry 
reeds the influence of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
which can only be of value through 
the strength of the local organiza- 
tions. 

Furthermore, we do not know of a 
single major flour market or distrib- 
uting area which does not have its 
own particular problems that can 
only be solved through the co-opera- 
tion of all engaged in the industry. 
With the economic problems that are 
ahead of us, trade associations, na- 
tionally, sectionally and locally, will 
be needed as much as ever before. 


All Types of Research 
° 


Food manufacturers are planning 
more extensive research activities 
than ever before existed in the in- 
dustry. This includes not only flour 
and bakery goods, but practically all 
other foods as well. Naturally, this 
is an encouraging outlook, clearly in- 
dicating a much sounder and more 
aggressive food trade for the future. 

There is also a need for research 
activities on the part of food dis- 
tributors. They need to know more 
about the markets they serve, the 
buying power of the different com- 
munities in which they operate, and 
the types of foods preferred. 

It would also be to their advantage 
to know more about their costs of 
operation, the. efficiency of route 
lengths, improved warehousing OP 
erations and innumerable other ac 
tivities that are frequently the dif- 
ference between operating at a prof- 
it or loss. All of this comes under 
the heading of research. Companies 
which don’t follow some such plan in 
the future will soon find themselves 
in difficulty. 
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sufferin’ and the whole world in 
A: torment, let alone our quarrels right 
C7 here in our own country amonégst 
Pd what y’ might call neighbors, so a 
body’s bound to get low in mind and 








CG # 

bs ‘ OTHER evenin’,” said Old kind of dispirited like. But, thinkin’ “8 
a: Dad Fetchit of the Fish River back over all the Christmases we’ve AS 
Ss Roller Mills, ‘““whilst I was - had together, all the plannin’ we had $ 
eet settin’ quiet-like by the fire after a to do when we were pore an’ hadn’t ong 
By hickory stick I’d throwed on it got much to do with, an’ how much we Vv 
Ke through cracklin’ an’ snappin’ an’ an’ the young uns, when they began ~y 
> was jes glowin’ nice an’ red, Mis’ comin’ along, enjoyed it all, an’ then © . 
Y.  Fetchit from the other how the warm feel- AS 
Re) side the lamp looked in’ lasted plumb to fi 
Ke up from her knittin’ Twelfth Night when ayy 
a an’ said in her soft we took the tree out v 
CG like way, ‘You know, an’ burned it atop the @) 
7 Dad, seems to me ef’n rise, seems to me that ‘ 
‘ we'd all quit mindin’ ef’n life was kep’ track si 
or about havin’ so many of by Christmases YA 
eet birthdays back of us instead of by gather- is 
Sy) an’ memorize how in’ years, we an’ ev- We 
mG many Christmases erybody else would a 
at we ve had, everybody be a mighty site hap- eo 
i would be a site better pier. _ I don’t allow a 
Re) off. Somehow birthdays, when they anybody’d call it thankful and kind ro 
RAS get to comin’ so fast, make a body _ of devout fora feller to mend up the ay 
a ‘mind all the bad times, what with fire when there wan’t no need to do Mg 
GN goin’ through so many wars an’ it, but that’s what I done,.an’ then @) 


like a old fool I couldn’t think of 
nothin’ else to do but wind up the 
clock though it wan’t due to be 
wound up much sooner than come 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
Members of the Staff of The 


Northwestern Miller, most of 
whom have been associated with 
it for more than half of three 
score and twelve years, again 
join in a Spirit of Gratitude 
greater than ever before in send- 
ing to its Friends and Readers 
everywhere the message which 
has appeared on this page each 
Christmas through these many 
years, “God Rest You Merry, 
Gentlemen, and a Merry 
Christmas to You One and All!” 


% Fy Kr 


The Everlasting Anniversary 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago the Chris- 

tian nations of all the earth celebrated 
the Christmas season with greater faith and 
greater hope for the future than ever before 
in history. 

A great war which threatened to destroy 
the very foundations of civilization had been 
fought and won so that everlasting PEACE 
on EARTH and GOOD WILL toward MEN 
seemed at long last to be in our hands. In- 
deed, the following decade of peace, or near- 
peace, everywhere in the world seemed more 
and more to justify this faith. People of 
good will everywhere became confident in 
their looking forward to a longed-for broth- 
erhood of man. 

How vain was that hope. Here and there 
and finally everywhere little men, false leaders, 
came into power, greed reappeared, infamous 
plots were made, statesmanship turned to 
ignoble purposes, armaments were re-created, 
class struggles arose in greater fury until 
finally what had been mistaken for peace 
stood revealed as only an interim for the 
construction of incredibly greater means of 
destroying all that mankind had accom- 
plished through centuries. 

Within the past few months the nations 
of carth again have survived more years of 
Armageddon, and this Christmas we are 
again looking forward to realization of the 
age-long dream of peace. What will come of 
it no man knows. Realistically the hope of 
peace is not so convincing as it was on that 
other well-remembered Christmas of 1918. 
The people, indeed, are more willing, more 
eager, more earnest, despite the new sacrifices, 
than they were a quarter of a century ago. 

But where are the leaders of men to con- 
vert this great longing for peace into peace 
itself? Almost everywhere we turn in hope 
of finding leadership, most of all perhaps in 
our own otherwise blessed land, we find small 
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men in high places playing with words, mak- 
ing toys of instruments of destruction, bick- 
ering, deceiving their own people—men either 
wholly without vision or without the minds 
and hearts and courage to bring ideals into 
being in this time of so great need. Yet we 
must go on hoping, must continue to hold, 
even if at times almost despairingly, to our 
faith that some time, by the infinite mercy 
of God, all will be well. 


Meanwhile we have another Christmas, the 
cherished anniversary of the birth of the 
Savior of the World centuries ago—the sin- 
gle anniversary which has survived the ages 
and which, please God, will endure forever. 
In that, if nowhere else, we find firm founda- 
tion for faith in the future. 


TREMENDOUS WORLD MARKET 


F all of the current demands for wheat and 

flour coming from the war-ravaged nations 
were met, it would be necessary to set aside about 
twice the annual wheat production of the Unit- 
ed States, Dr. D. A. FitzGerald said in Minneap- 
olis recently. 

Dr. FitzGerald is director of requirements and 
allocations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and a member of the Combined Food 
Board. He made the statement to emphasize the 
impossibility of satisfying all of the world’s re- 
quirements for the chief bread grain from “sur- 
pluses” of the principal producing countries, and 
to illustrate dramatically the stupendous and 
very real need for food supplies to alleviate mal- 
nutrition and even starvation in European and 
other countries whose agricultural and industrial 
production facilities were knocked out by the war. 

Of all of the requests reaching the Combined 
Food Board, the first demand is for wheat. In 
virtually every instance, wheat is preferred to 
flour if the claimant country has a functioning 
milling industry. Fuel and transportation short- 
ages enter into the situation, however, and make 
flour, rather than wheat, not only acceptable but 
necessary in many instances. Reasons for the 
preference given to the grain by the deficit na- 
tions are that all of the countries are short of 
dollar exchange, and wheat can be obtained more 
cheaply than flour; next to wheat, the greatest 
need is for feed, and the offal, therefore, assumes 
almost as much importance as the flour; process- 
ing of the grain aids the re-establishing of indus- 
try and relieves unemployment. These arguments 
make it difficult for United States representatives 
on the Combined Food Board to contend adamant- 
ly for a flour preference. 

Because European agriculture is so seriously 
run down, and because recovery is being slowed 
by lack of seed, fertilizer and transportation, the 
war-damaged countries cannot get back to normal 
crop production next year, Dr. FitzGerald thinks. 

It is his opinion that the heavy demands on 
wheat-producing countries will continue for at 
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least 12 and perhaps for 24 months. Drouths in 
Australia and Argentina have thrown the brunt 
of the pressure on the United States. 

The great, insistent, continuing demand for 
wheat and flour can mean only that all this coun- 
try can produce for the next year or two is going 
to find a waiting, insatiable market. The trade 
implications, both current and future, seem ob- 
vious. There is no better barometer of what may 
be expected than the sensational total sales of ex- 
port flour reported by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration for the month of November. 
The figure—6,301,653 sacks—almost reaches the. 
all-time high for United States flour exports in 
any one month—7,083,440 sacks sent out in June, 
1919. 

Inadequate or uncertain subsidy protection 
may critically curtail the performance of the 
American milling industry in meeting the needs 
of a hungry world during the next few months. 
This is Washington’s responsibility. The indus- 
try can measure up to its own fully-recognized 
responsibility only within the limits imposed up- 


on it. 
s% 3% FY 


TRADE ARBITRATION 


Auman necessary devices for facilitating for- 

eign trade in flour is the machinery for arbi- 
tration of disputes between seller and buyer. Long 
experience in dealing with contractual or uncon- 
tractual differences, much of it expensive, un- 
pleasant and unsatisfactory to the loser and 
sometimes even to the winner, led by slow degrees 
to the setting up of workable mechanisms govern- 
ing European transactions. Attention is newly 
directed to the arbitration clauses in the stand- 
ard London Flour Trade Association contract by 
large-scale resumption of British import inquiry 
through semi-private channels. Holland traders 
have a similar contract. Less familiar is the ar- 
bitration machinery available for trading in the 
western Hemisphere. 

Since the Inter-American Commercial Arbitra- 
tion Commission was organized in 1934, its offices 
have been used extensively to settle amicably 
hundreds of disputes that could have led to cost- 
ly court litigation or resulted in heavy loss in the 
event of non-settlement. Adjustments involving 
large amounts of money hav@sbeen made on prac- 
tically all types of expo#t»goods, including flour. 
The Flour Millers Export Association has incor- 
porated.the commission’s arbitration clause in its 
standard export contract used by all members of 
the association, and it is-understood to have given 
complete satisfaction. 

The arbitration commission, composed of rep- 
resentatives of each of the American republics, 
was organized as an administrative agency at the 
request of the Pan American Union, in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States. The 
functions of the commission are limited to the 
settlement of trade controversies between the na- 
tionals of the different republics and to education- 
al work in making better known the facilities of the 
commission and the advantages of arbitration for 
the promotion of good will and friendship between 
the republics through the medium of trade chan- 
nels and commercial relations. The work of the 
organization is carried on in each of the American 
republics through the close co-operation and as- 
sistance of members of the commission, commer- 
cial associations and national committees. This 
is an important operation in world market places 
of the kind of practical internationalism which, 
it is to be hoped, will be made to function ever 
more largely and upon the whole scene through 
the United Nations Organization and its various 
supplementing agencies. 





































Public Relations 





(Continued from page 20.) 

In the past, the producer of con- 
sumer goods was likely to think of 
the individual only in the role of 
consumer. Great fortunes and great 
institutions were founded on this 
basis. To be successful, the pro- 
ducer of foods, for instance, had to 
meet three tests: 

(1). He had to make his goods 
available. Without availability at 
the market place, his products, 
branded or unbranded, were neither 
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purchased nor consumed. To achieve 
availability meant mastery of pro- 
duction techniques, the development 
of distribution. 

(2). Competitive pricing. For 
business continuity you, probably 
better than any other group, know 
that having made your goods avail- 
able, you must do so at a price peo- 
ple will pay. 

(3). Finally, after you achieved 
availability and competitive pricing, 
you discovered that your goods had 
to maintain standardized quality in 
order to bring repeat orders. 

By and large the food industry has 
accomplished miracles in its mastery 


of these three factors. Your energy 
and brains have been tirelessly de- 
voted to meeting needs of people 
as consumers. 

People as consumers have liked 
what you have done. But what about 
people as citizens? Here comes the 
jarring note: It is perfectly conceiv- 
able in a democratic state that peo- 
ple as consumers may be quite satis- 
fied with the availability, the price, 
and the quality of your product, and 
yet be equally willing to go into 
their voting booths and vote you out 
of business. 

I made this statement on the west 
coast last year and was promptly 
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put in my place by a feet-on-the-. 
ground friend—none of this theoriz- 
ing for him—who assured our discus. 
sion group that good, old-fashioned 
methods had always led to success 
and always would. Fortunately, | 
happened to remember that. this 
friend once represented a large chain 
whose business in a certain western 
state had been more than satisfac. 
tory from many points of view. [In- 
dividuals as consumers were buying 
the shelves bare every week; profits 
were good. In short, as consumers, 
people liked what they bought. 

Suddenly, however, as citizens they 
began to have grave doubts about the 
consequences of chain stores upon 
local business. Someone thought up 
a punitive tax bill that would ex- 
clude the chain from the state, and 
these individuals, who as consumers 
had been lavish with their affections 
for the chain, suddenly turned to 
their role as citizens and came with- 
in a narrow margin of voting the 
company right out of the state. 

The people, it seems, whose ears, 
eyes, taste-buds and emotions we 
constantly assault, are capable of 
complete ungraciousness about the 
values we have added to their lives 
because they persist in being dissat- 
isfied. 

More Satisfactions Wanted 

What do they want? More goods? 
Certainly, when they need them or 
are persuaded to need them. But 
we begin to draw close to the mean- 
ing of public relations when we 
reach a more basic answer. The 
people persist in wanting more satis- 
factions. 

The American genius for making 
goods available at a price people can 
buy and at a quality level they will 
buy again and again has, paradoxical- 
ly, created a situation in which men 
and women can have aspirations. 
They can and they do yearn for bet- 
ter living, both in terms of goods and 
in terms of satisfactions. 

After we’ve had food and shelter 
to sustain us and our physical re- 
quirements are met, then our minds 
begin to dwell on our relationship to 
others. The finest satisfaction of all 
comes from being a needed and 
wanted part of something bigger than 
ourselves. The Church knows this 
secret about humanity. Lodges and 
fraternal organizations exist on it. 
Labor and political leaders thrive on 
it. Communists cultivate it. 

But business seems to have for- 
gotten. Almost alone among the 
great forces of modern society, busi- 
ness persists in thinking its concern 
lies only in the technique of making 
and distributing goods. Shall we dare 
ignore the parable, “It is written, 
men shall not live by bread alone”? 

Claude Robinson, the famous meas- 
urer of human attitudes toward busi- 
ness, writes: “I believe that business 
men should accept the fact that they 
really manufacture and _ distribute 
two kinds of.products: the economic 
product and the social product. The 
social product I call ‘social forms’ 
and by that I simply mean the rela- 
tionships between people worked out 
in the daily business of living-—re- 
lationships between top management 
and lower management; between 
plant and community; between con- 
tractor and subcontractor; between 
the company and the federal state. 
Volume discounts for dealers, the 40- 
hour week, time and a half for over- 
time are social forms manufac- 
tured and distributed by industry. 
Most companies have more social 
forms in their lines than they have 
economic products.” 

Let me add some more: retirement 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Canadians Urged to 
Concentrate on 
Flour Sales to Haiti 


Toronto, Ont.—In a report on Haiti 
as a market, by the commercial sec- 
retary of the Canadian Legation in 
Havana, Haiti, it is stated that al- 
though wheat flour ranks high in 
importance among principal Cana- 
dian exports to Haiti, Canada’s share 
so far of the total available market 
has been small, the great bulk of the 
business going to United States sup- 
pliers. 

Total annual imports of flour dur- 
ing the four-year period 1939-42 av- 
eraged in value about $400,000 (nor- 
mal exchange), of which Canada’s 
share ranged from $7,919 in 1939 
down to $3,079 in 1942. The Haitian 
statistics for 1943 do not reflect any 
imports of wheat flour from Cana- 
dian sources, but in the fiscal year 
ending September, 1944, imports of 
wheat flour from Canada were valued 
at over $10,000. 

This report also says that wheat 
flour is an item on which Canadian 
exporters would do well to concen- 
trate, since on a quality and price 
basis Canadian flour has nothing to 
fear from any other, while from a 
tariff point of view it is subject to 
the same treatment as flour of United 
States origin. The problem would 
appear to be one of locating suitable 
agents interested in pushing Cana- 
dian brands against old-established 
products, and the provision by Cana- 
dian millers of exactly the type of 
flour which the market demands. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 
TO DISTRIBUTE DIVIDENDS 


Toronto, Ont.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool the question of possible income 
tax on earnings of co-operatives, 
which has been the subject of inquiry 
by a Dominion government commis- 
sion, influenced the decision with re- 
gard to disposition of the past two 
years’ earnings. It was decided to 
purchase about $1,250,000 worth of 
reserves rateable and to distribute 
about $1,000,000 worth of these re- 
serves in the form of patronage divi- 
dends to member patrons during the 
1943-44 and 1944-45 crop years. 

In the 1943-44 crop year the AIl- 
berta pool had a surplus of $1,351,- 
808 while in 1944-45 the surplus 
amounted to $753,956. At last year’s 
convention a resolution was passed 
by the delegates directing that a 
patronage dividend be paid in cash 
or reserves to utilize the full amount 
of the surplus. Because the tax 
question was uncertain at that time 
it was decided there should be no 
distribution until this matter had 
been settled. 

At the recent convention the tax 
problem was again discussed and 
it was realized that some time must 
elapse before this question is settled 
as the government has yet to pass 
legislation implementing the Mc- 
Dougall Commission’s report. It ap- 
peared that even if surpluses were 








fully taxed there would still be a 
substantial amount left in the hands 
of the pool out of earnings for these 
two years. The amount is expected 
to be in excess of $1,000,000. There- 
fore, it was decided that this money 
should be used to purchase from re- 
serve holders 15% of the original re- 
serves. 

This means that half of the amount 
of the patronage dividends authorized 
last year and this year will be paid 
before the tax question is settled but 
will be paid in reserves to the ex- 
tent of about half of the total per 
bushel authorized by resolutions. 
What further distribution can be 
made on the amounts authorized by 
these resolutions will depend on the 
outcome of the tax issue. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LAKEHEAD GRAIN LOADINGS 
ABOVE 1944 FOR NEW HIGH 


Winnipeg, Man.—Grain shipments 
from the Canadian lakehead ports of 
Fort William and Port Arthur, for the 
entire season of navigation for 1945, 
exceeded by almost 328,000,000 bus 
the record established a year ago. 
The total of all grains shipped for 
the season just closed is 483,832,000 
bus, as compared with 455,964,000 in 
1944. 

Wheat accounted for 344,400,000 
bus, as compared with 304,249,000 
bus last season. Roughly 93,000,000 
bus of the 1945 wheat total were 
cleared to United States ports. This 
year’s clearances with comparative 
figures for a year ago, follow: wheat, 
344,406,000 bus, against 304,249,000; 
oats, 84,927,000, against 80,010,000; 
barley, 45,186,000, against 56,343,000; 
rye, 4,827,000, against 8,156,000; flax, 
4,384,000, against 7,205,000. 

Of this year’s coarse grain totals, 
41,568,000 bus of oats, 16,647,000 bus 
of barley, 2,890,000 bus of rye, and 
1,101,000 bus of flax were cleared to 
United States ports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT SETS UP 
INSURANCE SYSTEM FUND 


Toronto, Ont.—The government in 
Ottawa has established a system of 
insurance which will systematize and 
simplify the shipment of Canadian 
commodities to Europe and other 
transoceanic destinations and de- 
signed to aid importers of flour 
abroad. The government has estab- 
lished a fund of $100,000,000 for use 
in carrying out these insurance op- 
erations. 

The fund will enable Canadian ex- 
porters of flour and many other Ca- 
nadian products to cover their credit 
risks, collection delays and currency 
transfer difficulties with the least 
possible inconvenience. Consumer 
goods will form the bulk of all busi- 
ness covered by this insurance plan 
which means that flour, cereals and 
meats will probably comprise most of 
the business done, during the earlier 
years at least. 

The standard insurance policy will 
cover each shipment from the time 
when sale is made until payment on 
arrival of goods is completed. An 
alternative form of policy will protect 
the exporter from date of shipment 














until delivery is completed and pay- 
ment made. The coverage will amount 
to 85% of any loss and salvage will 
be split on this same basis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASE IN FOOD SALES 
REPORTED IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—A marked increase 
in sales of cakes, pies and other 
fancy bakery products is reported by 
the Financial Post, here, to have 
taken place in Canada during the 
war years. The Post states that this 
has implications for all food firms 
because it reveals the growing tend- 
ency of the housewife to delegate 
more of her work to specialists out- 
side the home. Behind the wartime 
rise in bakery sales are higher in- 
comes, more working wives and 
shortage of sugar for home. baking. 
Once housewives have more sugar 
and. more leisure, experts say, they 
will probably do more home baking 
for a while, but after this postwar 
spurt will go back to letting bakers 
make more of their cakes, pies, etc. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY STRIKE CONTINUES 


Toronto, Ont: — The strike at 
Brown’s Bread, Ltd., here, which is 
now about three weeks old, continues 
with no sign of immediate solution 
in view. A proposed meeting be- 
tween union and company officials 
with the Ontario labor minister has 
not yet materialized. About 400 bak- 
ery workers and drivers are affected. 
Toronto citizens have been feeling 
the reduction in bread output as a 
consequence of the strike as scarcity 
of ingredients prevents other baking 
companies from increasing their pro- 
duction. 














NEW POSITION—The President of 
Toronto (Ont.) Elevators, Ltd., G. C. 
Leitch, has announced the appoint- 
ment of A. D. Clark as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company. Mr. 
Clark has been with Toronto Ele- 
vators since the inception of the 
company 17 years ago. In late years, 
he has been vice president in charge 
of the grain division, an office which 
he will continue to hold. 


CANADIAN PRICE CONTROLS 
EXPECTED TO CONTINUE 


Toronto, Ont.—The minister of ag- 
riculture in the Canadian govern- 
ment, Hon. James G. Gardiner, in a 
speech of Dec. 8, told the house of 
commons that some sort of price con- 
trol remains necessary for Canada 
until there is a common policy to 
deal with values of foodstuffs and 
many other commodities which are 
common elements in any worthwhile 
system of international trading. 

In dealing directly with trade be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
Mr. Gardiner said that present price 
controls are the subject of a great 
deal of comment on both sides of the 
line and criticism is general, espe- 
cially where the Canadian policy is 
concerned. Canadian prices for farm 
products are so much lower than 
those of the United States that many 
are blaming the Canadian govern- 
ment for not allowing Canadian 
farmers to obtain the better returns 
available over there. Such criticism 
is due to lack of understanding of 
the real situation, he said. 

Mr. Gardiner admitted that at an 
early date some means must be 
found whereby Canadian domestic 
prices will be brought into line with 
those. south of the boundary, but 
while the present urgent need for 
foodstuffs in Britain and Europe re- 
mains this country is committed to 
the existing system and price struc- 
ture. To remove the controls would 
mean that within a week Canadians 
themselves would be pleading for 
food in every part of the country. 

Present stocks would disappear 
overnight, without anyone anywhere 
being better off. As matters stand 
Canadian farmers are for the most 
part satisfied to carry on and hope 
that a way out of the situation cre- 
ated by current conditions overseas 
will in due course be found, he de- 
clared. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MINISTER SEES PRESENT 
WHEAT PRICES AS STABLE 


Toronto, Ont.—In addressing the 
annual meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool recently the Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, dominion minister of agri- 
culture, said he believed the price 
of wheat will not drop below the 
present floor figure of $1.25 bu for 
No. 1 northern at the terminal dur- 
ing the next five years. 

He also advised farmers to keep 
their present wheat acreage of around 
23,500,000 at the same level, to 
maintain or increase their summer- 
fallow acreage and after that pro- 
duce as much oats and barley as 
possible. He also said that as long 
as price control regulations remain 
in effect, the ceiling price of wheat 
in Canada would be $1.55 bu, but if 
price controls are taken off the gov- 
ernment would lift the $1.55 ceiling 
on wheat. 

He added that if within the five- 
year period up until 1950 it should 
become necessary to reduce the price 
of wheat, it could not drop below the 
dollar floor price which the govern- 
ment has established. 
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[STRATEGIC LOCATION 


AcmE~Evwans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








1SDOM 


OIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


{521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


es 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 





WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
SRT ER TRC Rt CLR IN LL VS 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 18-14.—American Seed Trade 
Association, convention at Palmer 
House, Chicago, Il. 

Jan. 18-15.— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, mid-winter meeting at 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa; secretary, Theo Staab, 5700 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 18-15.—Ohio Bakers Associa- 
tion, winter convention at Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; sec- 
retary, Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 21-22. — Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assdciation, 45th “Vic- 
tory” convention at Columbia Club, 
Indianapolis; secretary, Fred Sale, 
Indianapolis. 

Jan. 22-24.—Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association of North Dakota, an- 
nual convention at Bismarck, N. D. 

Jan. 27-29.—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Association, victory convention at 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md; secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 5-6—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Illinois, annual con- 
vention at Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 18.—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Association, annu- 
al convention at Shirley Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 19-21.—Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota, annual con- 
vention at Nicollet Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn; secretary, A. F. Nelson, 
506 Phoenix Building, Minneapolis. 

Feb. 25-26.—Ohio Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association, annual conven- 
tion at Secor Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
secretary, C. S. Latchaw, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

March 10-18. — American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, national meet- 
ing at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, Il. 

March 25-26. — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, national conven- 
tion at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il; 
secretary, Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
11385 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, 
Til. 

May 24. — Oregon Feed and Seed 
Dealers Association, meeting at Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; man- 
ager, Leon S. Jackson, 308 S.W. 
Stark St., Portland 4, Oregon. 








ADDITIONAL SUGAR GOES 
TO MILWAUKEE BAKERS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Office of 
Price Administration here has made 
available to retail bakers in this area 
approximately 100,000 Ibs of sugar 
needed for increasing production at 
Christmas time, largely as a result of 
the efforts of a special committee of 
the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Association, it was re- 
ported recently by Phil Orth of the 
Ph. Orth Co., allied committee chair- 
man. 

After the allied trades group pre- 
sented the bakers’ “story” to the 
OPA, pointing out that more than 
50% of Milwaukee area retail shops 
would have to close down by mid- 
December unless. additional sugar 
was obtained, the OPA released ac- 
crued stocks representing the aban- 
doned allotments of retail shops 
closed since 1942. Fred Laufenburg, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, worked with the allied 
tradesmen in telling the plight of 
the baker to government officials. 
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SNOBUDDY 
~ FLOUR 


One of the big 
advantages of 
SNOBUDDY is that 





it will keep right on 
selling for you after 
it moves from the 
grocery to the house- 
wife’s kitchen. You 
don’t have to worry 
about how it will 
please the buyer with 
its baking performance. 
That is the funda- 
mental reason so many 
buyers have built a 
thriving flour business 
with SNOBUDDY. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS | 


The superior baking qualities 
of SUNNY KANSAS are 
not accidental. They are 
planned that way — and 
planned with care. 


That's why this fine flour, 
year after year, gives the 
‘same high standards of top- 
notch results in the loaf. 














You can win and hold your 


customers with rare SUNNY 
KANSAS quality. 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage | 


WICHITA : : : KANSAS 
Cable Address, “SENTINEL” 








Public Relations 





(Continued from page 30.) 


funds, sickness allowances, hospitali- 
zation insurance, vacations with pay, 
home nursing for employees’ families. 
These are a modest beginning to a 
long list. These are a preface to 
satisfactions, commodities produced 
by business. How wise was one em- 
ployer who took down a sign saying 
“Employees’ Entrance,” and had 
painted, “Through these doors pass 
the most skilled workers in the 
world.” 

It is said that the confession of 
ignorance is the beginning of knowl- 
edge. A little humility on our part 
right now will probably lead us to 
conclude we don’t know nearly as 
much about the manufacture of 
human satisfactions as we do about 
availability, price and quality. 

The astonishing revolutionary fact 
is that we move into an age in which 
public attitudes based on satisfac- 
tions can make or break us.. As com- 
petitors gathered together in this 
room, we’ve got to admit, however 
sadly, that often that blankety-blank 
X company can do something as well 
as we can. We will never stop try- 
ing to perform the traditional tasks 
better than they’ve been performed 
before, but the time has come to 
apply a part of our brains and en- 
ergy in the production of human 
satisfactions. 


People Are Smarter 


The American people are smarter 
than they were 25 years ago. The 10,- 
000,000 young men and women com- 
ing back from the wars are smarter 
than when they went in and more 
articulate. They have an embarrass- 
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ingly high level of curiosity. They 
ask questions about the economic 
system to which they are returning 
and which is under assault the worlq 
around. When they reach their ap. 
swers, these young people will shape 
this society in accordance with the 
molds of their thinking. Other mil. 
lions of Americans are looking to 
labor leaders for their guidance, not 
only for better pay and improved 
working standards, but for their at. 
titudes about profit, politics, inter. 
national affairs. Organized consum- 
er study groups, congressional de. 
bates on business practices, academic 
research and our own self-criticism 
have all contributed to this unrest, 

I raise these points not to ring the 
alarm bells, or to sound the siren, 
but in an effort to say that America 
has become great precisely through 
_this kind of intellectual ferment. 
More than any other nation, ours 
has been discontented with things 
as they are. You will know why 
partly through rereading some of 
your own advertising. 

We have tried thus far to give a 
few reasons why people are asking 
questions about us, what some of 
these questions are. Now, what do 
we do about them? I don’t mean in- 
dustry generally. I mean the grocery 
business. How do we persuade our 
own neighbors that we are interested 
in them not only as the buyer of our 
goods but as citizens of our com- 
munity? How do we move into the 
business of producing and _ selling 
social forms and satisfactions to mold 
public attitudes that will sustain us? 
It isn’t a question based on our de- 
sire to do good. It comes from a 
yen to survive. 

You and I must decide at this point 
whether we wish to proceed into a 
labyrinth of public relations para- 

(Continued on page 38.) 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








MATCPERS “OF: FINE FLOUR SINCE 






PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


braska, 










41 Location of the Page Mills at Topeka 
—a major railroad center—permits 
us to draw wheat from Kansas, Ne- 

Oklahoma and Colorado. 

That is a sound guarantee to the flour 

buyer that we are never out of posi- 

tion for choice wheats and that Page’s 
flours are always ‘tops.’ he 
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F Years of fine baking results have convinced 

0. many a housewife that the TOWN CRIER 
label means the flour is good. And that is 
a fact that smart flour distributors recognize 
as a powerful asset in building flour sales 

.—the unvarying ability to give top kitchen 
performance. 











THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. a Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Lady Cabinet Mernber's Statements 
Draw Objections of British Millers 


London, Eng.—C. A. Loombe, the 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of British & Irish Millers, re- 
cently issued a statement reviewing 
the action taken by the association 
in an effort to clear up the mis- 
understanding caused by a broadcast 
made by Miss Ellen Wilkinson, the 
minister of education in the new 
British labor government. 

The broadcast was made during 
the election campaign. Stating the 
Labor Party’s case for the reten- 
tion of controls, Miss Wilkinson 
harked back to the situation in re- 
gard to controls after the 1914-1918 
war. Then, as now, she said, the 
Conservative party promised during 
the election that controls would not 
be taken off while they were neces- 
sary, but as soon as they won the 
election off came the controls. 

Then followed the statement to 
which the Association of British and 
Irish Millers have taken exception, 
namely: “Prices simply rocketed, 
Between Oct., 1918, and July, 1920, 
the price of flour nearly doubled. 
The price of sugar went up by three 
quarters. The price of tea and but- 
ter by one third. A 4-lb loaf of 
bread cost 9d (15c) in 1918; in 1920 
it cost 1s 4d (22.66c). 

The natural inference of this state- 
ment, Mr. Loombe said, was that 
the price of flour nearly doubled as 
a direct result of the removal of 
controls from the milling industry— 
an inference which millers (champ- 
ing at present under very severe 
controls) know to be unfounded. 
The association, accordingly, in- 
structed its oer to take up the 
matter with Miss ‘Wilkinson. It was 
pointed out to her that the control 
of the flour milling industry was 
continued from the close of hostili- 
ties in Nov., 1918, until March 31, 
1921. Under control in 1918 and 
1919 the subsidized price of flour was 
44s 3d ($8.85) per 280 lbs. On 
March 10, 1920, the subsidized price 
was raised to 63s 6d ($12.70) per 
280 Ibs, while on Sept. 15 of the 
same year it was raised still fur- 
ther to 86s ($17.20) per 280 lbs. By 
the end of 1921—tthat is to say after 
decontrol—the price of flour was 
down to 45s ($9.00) per 280 lbs, by 
the end of 1922, the price had fallen 
to 41s ($8.20) and by the end. of 
1923, to 36s ($7.20) per 280 Ibs. 
These facts, it was claimed, con- 
clusively established that the so- 
called “rocketing of flour prices” took 
place during control, and that the 
reverse movement only began and 
continued after decontrol and the 
resumption of private enterprise. It 
was intimated to Miss Wilkinson, in 
view of these facts, that she should 
take an early opportunity of cor- 
recting her reported. inaccurate and 
misleading statements. 

Considerable correspondence fol- 
lowed between Miss Wilkinson and 
the association’s solicitors, but ap- 
parently the association did not gain 
its point in securing a correct state- 


ment from Miss Wilkinson, who had 
the last word, as follows: 

“I gather that you object, not to 
the facts themselves, but to the im- 
plications that the rise in the prices 
of flour and bread was causally con- 
nected with the cessation of controls. 
after the election of 1918. In my 
view, which is shared by leading 
authorities, the hasty abandonment 
of most of the wartime commodity 
and price controls did, in the prevail- 
ing conditions of scarcity, lead inevit- 
ably to a general rise in prices. This 


general rise was necessarily commu- 
nicated to all products—even to 
those few products where continued 
specific control remained absolute- 
ly essential. Since the correctness 
of the facts has not been contested, 
and since the implication is also 
perfectly legitimate, I cannot see 
that any correction is called for.” 

Today, under control, the price of 
British home-milled “national” flour 
is 40s ($8.00) per 280 lbs, with a 
rebate to bakers on bread flour of 
9s Od ($1.75) per 280 lbs in England 
and Wales, 9s 3d ($1.85) in Scot- 
land and 5s ($1.00) in Northern Ire- 
land, this compared with 44s 3d 
($8.85) in 1918-1919. The price of 
the 4-lb loaf is still 9d (15c). 





Australian Mills Grind American 
Wheat; Hopes Bright for New Crop 


London, Eng.—Recently 300,000 
bus of American wheat reached Aus- 
tralian ports to supplement supplies. 
This was an unusual event, for it is 
stated that it was the first importa- 
tion of wheat into Australia since 
1914, when a shipment was received 
from Argentina. A further shipment 
of 50,000 bus from the United States 
is expected shortly. 

These imports of wheat are neces- 
sitated by the failure of the Aus- 
tralian crop for the season 1944-45, 
owing to excessive drouth through- 
out the continent. Present indica- 
tions for this season’s crop point to 
an excellent harvest in Queensland 
and New South Wales and probably 
in Western Australia. . Indeed, some 
districts in Western Australia are 
suffering from too much rain, a sharp 
contrast to conditions earlier in the 
season. The crops in most areas in 
Victoria are in good condition and 
from Australia it is reported there 


have been heavy snowfalls—an un- 
precedented occurrence — supplying 
moisture which was badly needed. 

It is now expected that the har- 
vest in New South Wales will be 
around 51,000,000 bus compared with 
last season’s 17,000,000 bus. Official- 
ly, it is hoped that there will be a 
surplus for export this season of be- 
tween 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 bus, 
and the general opinion seems to be 
that these hopes will be realized. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVESTS POOR IN SPAIN 

London, Eng.—Reports from Spain 
state that harvest results in that 
country were so poor this season 
that in some areas the wheat yield 
had not proved sufficient for local 
requirements. 
seed wheat. In Italy, the deliveries 
by growers to the national graineries 
at the end of October were 31% less 
than the estimated harvest. 

















POSTWAR GERMAN HARVEST—German farmhands, including old 
men, young men, women and discharged soldiers, are shown at. work on 


a threshing machine handling Germany’s first postwar harvest. 


harvest scene took place in Honau. 


This 


This also applied to. 


GLASGOW SPECIAL BREAD 
COMMITTEE REAPPOINTED 


London, Eng.—At the first meeting 
of the newly elected Glasgow Corp,, 
a motion by a progressive councillor 
for the disbandment of the Special 
Committee on Municipal Bread Sup- 
ply—a committee appointed to inves. 
tigate the possibility of setting up a 
-municipally owned concern for sup- 
plying the public with bread—faileg 
to carry. 

Excellent service, the proposer 
stated, was being given by private 
bakeries as well as the co-operative 
societies. He believed that there was 
a strong feeling in the Labor party 
itself that municipalization of the 
bakery trade would be a very unwise 
move. 

In supporting this motion, another 
councillor said the special committee 
had been set up shortly after the 
Labor party had come into power in 
Glasgow. It was constituted at a 
time when the spirit of the Labor 
party was that, having secured con- 
trol. in the corporation, they could 
bring in the millennium in an after- 
noon, he- said. 

The committee was reappointed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


ROLLED OATS OFF 


Toronto, Ont.—Rolled oats produc- 
tion in Canada in the first three 
months of this crop year ending with 
October shows a falling off when com- 
pared with the same period last year. 
The output was 40,897,356 lbs as 
against 48,526,771. The production 
of oatmeal, although never so large, 
has increased, amounting to 5,751,116 
lbs compared with 2,633,837 in the 
same months of 1944-45. There has 
been little or no export demand for 
these products during the present 
crop year. Before the war Canadian 
rolled oats were popular in Scottish 
markets and fair quantities were sold 
there. Since the war ended, how- 
ever, this business has shown little 
sign of revival and export trade with 
those and other overseas markets at 
the present time is at a standstill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
DEMAND WAGE INCREASE 


London, Eng. — At a meeting of 
the Agricultural Wages Board held 
on Nov. 7, the representatives of the 
National Union of Agricultural Work- 
ers and the agricultural section of 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union gave notice that at the meet- 
ing of the board to be held on Dec. 
5 they would move the following 
resolution: 

“That the national minimum wage 
be increased to $21.60 per week for 
male workers age 21 and over, with 
proportionate increases for women 
and juvenile workers, and that the 
overtime rates be increased to time 
and a quarter on week days, to ‘ime 
and a half on the weekly short day, 
and on Sundays and public holidays; 
that employment on all six public 
holidays be defined as overtime em- 
ployment and that the hours in re- 
spect of the weekly minimum wage 
be reduced to 48 per week all the 
year around.” 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


BEAR flour. 


FOUNDED BY 


B> Bowe ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


A TIMELY TIP 


For the flour distributor who wants 


to build a sound, persisting business 
based on customer satisfaction, there 
is no better foundation than POLAR . 
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WICHITA, KANSAS| 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 








SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH VERSAL 
simu Gr mat ote CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co 
DULUTH RELIABLE IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
PURE GOLD OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear CHICAGO 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 











x -— high protein spring wheat 
ra d Whole Wheat fi " 

Pastel ed Pare Gites Geman A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engin Mills, Elevators 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. is re tee 


DULUTH, MINN. 244 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


























“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 
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Public Relations 








(Continued from page 34.) 


phernalia, and endless discussion of 
techniques by which we achieve good 
community, stockholder, employee, 
dealer, supplier, press and an infinite 
number of other relationships, or 
whether we have sold ourselves firm- 
ly on the necessity of using any tech- 
nique to manufacture a genuine sat- 
isfaction. 
Community Relations? 

You have heard a competent dis- 
cussion of employee relations, which 
surely is in the front rank of our 
public relations problems, though 
community relations can’t be far be- 
hind. I would like to tell one story 
of a community relations project 
based on one of the oldest and sound- 
est ways known of striking a re- 
sponsive chord in men’s breasts. 
That is, saying simply and directly, 
“T need help, boys.” 
, Business usually manages to act so 

self-sufficient that people conclude, 

“Well, that company doesn’t need 

any friends.” You won’t attract 
cronies unless they feel you need 
them. To get on with my story, this 
company was building a new plant 
in a midwestern town of about 2,100 
people. When completed the plant 
would give year-round employment 
to about 150 men and provide a good 
market for the produce of thousands 
of acres of surrounding land. That 
town had a stake in the plant. 

Winter was coming on before the 
concrete could be poured, and war 
labor shortages jeopardized the whole 
construction. The management cried 
for help. The big company, the 
colossus, the kind of company about 
which its enemies are fond of say- 
ing it “drains the wealth out of our 
town,” asked for help. 

And it came. The doctors, preach- 
ers, judges, lawyers, filling station 
operators, two funeral parlor direc- 
tors, three bankers, the dry goods 
store proprietor, the school superin- 
tendent, two pool hall owners—the 
town’s male population, in fact— 
went to work in _ below-freezing 
weather on 12-hour shifts to pour 
concrete and to keep fires going 
around the forms. 

Something happened to that town 
as a result. From a decaying little 
village, the population came alive 
as though their eyes had really seen 
the glory of the marching of the 
Lord. The interests of the company 
and the townsfolk had become liter- 
ally fused into a glowing enthusiasm. 

The climax came with opening day. 
The company invited the governor, 
the president of the state college, the 
head of the state farm bureau, rail- 
road presidents, and all the digni- 
taries available to inspect facilities. 
The community gave a dinner in the 
school gymnasium. Manual training 
students had cut foot-high letters 
from plywood and posted names of 
the company’s products all over the 
auditorium. Every main street busi- 
ness had its windows piled high with 
this company’s products. A thousand 
pounds of a well-known flour was 
piled in the bay window of the fu- 
neral parlor, and 10 cases of break- 
fast food in the pool hall window. 
The two banks were piled high with 
flour. 

Ten thousand flags welcomed the 
company, and when the local man- 
ager presented the community with 
a plaque with the names of those 
citizens who had poured concrete 
when a friend in need was a friend 
indeed, the local Baptist preacher 
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From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 
who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Phone ATlantic 2900 



















Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. 




















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


















THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 








EVERYTHING for th BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 





BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. q 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































CAKE FLOURS 


4 
ay for finer, lighter, S 
| better - textured y 
_ cakes... that stay 

fresh longer . 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevator we own and operate. 














Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











could contain himself no longer. He 
stood up and prayed a mighty prayer 
of thanksgiving that men could live 
as brothers, and wound up by say- 
ing, “In conclusion, God, we thank 
Thee that Thou hast brought the 
finest and greatest corporation in the 
world, the X company, to us in 
Prairie City.” 

That company may never reach 
such a peak in good community rela- 
tions again, but we can help achieve 
our own peaks by never thinking, 
“These people need me,” and always 
thinking, “I need these people.” It’s 
possible to be right the first way; 
you’re never wrong the second. 


Some Necessary Attitudes 


But ‘now to return to a little ques- 
tion and answer business about the 
mental attitudes on your part neces- 
sary before any public relations pro- 
gram can succeed for you. You are 
seasoned operators; you know all 
about how to make goods available 
at a price and quality that will sell. 
You have also risen to positions of 
considerable accountability as citi- 
zens in your own communities, and 
therefore, presumably, you recognize 
how vital a sound public relations 
program is to maintenance of jobs 
and profits 5, or 25, years from now. 

Question 1.—Or do you? A first 
requirement for demonstrating open- 
mindedness to others is an honest 
demonstration to oneself. Therefore, 
I ask again, do you? Let’s test our 
reactions. Do we agree that private 
ownership and operation of industry 
has lost the affections and loyalties 
of millions of Americans? If the 
answer to that is yes, why? Is it 
because we have failed to consider 
people as anything but buyers of our 
goods? Are we doing anything on 
our own initiative to manufacture 
new satisfactions as well as goods? 

Question 2.—Do we as_ business 
men remember that capitalism, free 
speech, freedom of worship, democ- 
racy itself, are part and parcel of 
the same way of life? Do we remem- 
ber this, and do we believe it? 

For if we believe that freedoms 
cannot be divided, some tossed away 
while we keep others of our choice, 
then we believe that freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion and other 
basic freedoms can survive only 
with survival of capitalism. Those 
of us who believe in capitalism have 
an identical stake in survival of other 
individual freedoms and satisfactions 
that belong to a democratic citizen- 
ship. 

Question 3.—Are we willing to be 
the real radicals of the age in the 
truest sense of the word? Through 
history it has always been more radi- 
cal to improve man’s standards of 
living through actual production and 
distribution of new goods and satis- 
factions than it has been simply to 
share and distribute what already 
existed. 

If we can say yes to that question, 
we come to the nub, the sine qua non, 
of business philosophy upon which 
we in industry must act. In short, 
to regain the affections and loyalties 
we have lost, we must again pro- 
claim and restore business to the 
positive, aggressive, expanding social 
force it once was, possessed of the 
most unswerving purpose of bring- 
ing more goods and more satisfac- 
tions to more people than any other 
system is capable of doing. 


“The Greatest Good” 


How we in business ever allowed 
the socialists to walk off with the 
slogan “the greatest good to the 
greatest number” is an unanswered 
mystery to me, How we in business 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 


very finest flour mills. FLOUR 
; SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
American Flours, Inc. CORPORATION 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its: wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mitutine Co., Inman, Kan. 














NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
+ SEMOLINA - 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 




















os = CEL TOM, ‘Mes. ¢ Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





















in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the 
FLOUR in the world. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 


BEST 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 





















Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 





GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the'‘Best’*Rye’*Flour’’ 


















Fast, dependable service. 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 








E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 














w Cremo”’ Just theeream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 
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ever allowed the political collectivist, 
the labor leader, the professional re- 
former to convince the public that 
they alone stood for vision, progress 
and social advancement while busi- 
ness became almost public enemy 
No. 1 is not only a mystery, but it 
is also a tragedy capable of bring- 
ing in its train the absolute loss of 
individual rights which these self- 
appointed messiahs profess to defend. 

We in business, because we must 
consider means to ends as well as 
the ends themselves, have allowed 
men without responsibility to con- 
vince us that they and they alone 
are competent to set up the great 
goals for the American people. We 
are the practical men, to be sure. 
Our concern is with production, re- 
search, improved distribution. For 
years we have gathered together to 
discuss these things. It has become 


almost bad form, a violation of old- - 


school tradition, for one of us to talk 
social progress. When one of our 
business friends does so, if he is one 
who has earned our respect by solid 
industrial accomplishment, we wink 
at each other and are inclined to 
tolerate such ideas as a quirk of 
otherwise unblemished character. 

As a result, we have lost nothing 
much—nothing but the people. 


Higher Living Standards 

It is time for us in industry to 
recognize the radical nature of our 
proposal to increase standards of 
living through production and im- 
proved distribution. It is time for 
us to move up front, to leave the 
defensive forever, to speak posi- 
tively and aggressively in the arenas 
in which public opinion is formed. 
We are not opposed to increased 
wages. We would increase them 
100% as soon as they can be earned. 
We are not against shorter hours. 
We are for more goods and more sat- 
isfactions. Out of the sale of goods, 
come profits. Out of mass satisfac- 
tion, comes stability. 

The time has come to redefine a 
few terms. We in business, the radi- 
cals, propose to expand the living 
standards of the American people 
through competitive production and 
distribution. The real adventurer in 
America today is the business man 
trying to run a successful, ethical, 
productive company. The cowards 
are clinging to collectivism. The 
brave men, the radicals, are in busi- 
ness against odds. 

If we believe this ourselves and 
act positively upon it, then we can 
begin through the public relations 
process to regroup around ourselves 
the affections and loyalties of 
people who have come to believe 
that we have lost the vision, people 
who yearn for courageous leadership. 

Do we believe this? If so, then 
perhaps at long last we can begin 
to understand the meaning of public 
relations: it is an operating phil- 
osophy by which worthy economic 
institutions can reintegrate them- 
selves into the basic aspirations of 
the people of this country. 

We have sought for a long time to 
convince the people that what we 
offer them is right and good. But 
the people are greater than any of us 
and greater than any economic doc- 
trine we may try to sell them. Let 
us, in our own hearts and minds, 
dedicate our efforts to meet the 
physical and the spiritual needs of 
the people through goods which we 
make so well and through satisfac- 
tions in which we need some training, 
and we will find, miraculously, that 
the people will conclude we are 
pretty good fellows to keep around, 
fair economic weather or foul. 
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ENRICHES FLOUR 


e SAFELY 
¢ UNIFORMLY 
¢ ECONOMICALLY 





Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 





WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13. N.Y 











IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 Barres DaILy 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 





Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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BAG TEXTILE SUPPLY 
NOW AT RECORD LOW 


—<>— 
Gray Goods Selling During Past Week 
Insignificant; Few Small Lots of 
Finished Goods Sold 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
supply situation for bag manufac- 
turers reached record tightness here 
over the past week, and it was clear 
that no improvement can be expected 
for some time. Producers by now 
have about sold their December pro- 
duction and none show any inclina- 
tion to book 1946 business until after 
the turn of the year. There remain 
only a few sources that may still 
have a little production to clean up 
late this month, but such selling 
should be so small as to be valueless. 

Because of the absolute lack of any 
incentive for selling ahead at this 
time, gray cloth producers are not 
expected to extend commitments 
again until around the first week of 
January. A fair volume of goods 
may move at that time. This will 
not preclude any easier trend in 
selling activity, however, as the vol- 
ume merely will represent the sud- 
den opening of books after a long 
period of being withdrawn. From 
the present viewpoint, houses are ex- 
pected to adhere to their cautious 
policy, and sell only from -30 to 60 
days, according to individual policy. 

This situation has prompted much 
concern in the bag trade. Manufac- 
turers have been unable for some 
time to cover other than immediate 
requirements in cottons and have 
been prevented from rebuilding in- 
ventories that had been about de- 
pleted. This has forced bag com- 
panies, it is said, to hold close on 
their selling to bag users, which has 
brought complaints from flour mills 
and other users. 

To the exasperation of bag men, 
finished goods have been somewhat 
more free in offerings. Out of dire 
necessity, these in certain instances 
are being taken in greater propor- 
tion than desired. These lots, how- 
ever, have in no way alleviated the 
tight supply situation. 

Actual cotton goods selling in the 
past week has been confined to small 
and widely scattered lots of Class A 
and B sheetings for delivery this 
month. The total volume noted was 
insignificant in view of the heavy de- 
mand. Numbers most frequently 
mentioned were the 40-inch, 2.85- 
yard, the 40-inch, 3.75-yard, and the 
37-inch, 4-yard. 

Reaction in the burlap market here 
this week to the amendment to M-47, 
expanding end uses and increasing 
the allocations to the bag industry, 
was mildly favorable to the move. 
The establishment of first quarter 
quotas at 110% of the certificates 
assigned for the current period would 
amount to around 200,000,000 yards. 
This was viewed as a step in the 
right direction, but many hoped that 
the figure would later be increased 
through supplementary allocations in 
view of the improved production and 
shipping situation. 

The big question before the market 
centered on trade operation through 
the Central Burlap Office under the 
hew distribution plan. It was point- 
ed out that the expansion of allot- 
ments’ to as small as five-bale lots 
would impose an impossible burden 
of work on the trade organization. 
Observers believed it probable at 
the week-end that conferences will 
have to be held with government 
authorities in order to work out many 
details on the handling of burlap dis- 
tribution next year. 


The favorable turn in burlap sup- 
ply outlook was reflected last week 
in figures cabled 6n Calcutta stocks 
for the end of November. These 
were 267,000,000 yards, compared to 
287,000,000 in the preceding month 
and to 292,000,000 for November, 
1944. In view of the improved pro- 
duction reported, the decline in stocks 
sharply indicates the better shipping 
situation and precludes heavier ar- 
rivals here. 

The Calcutta market has continued 
erratic, with prices moving in a nar- 
row range and generally being un- 
changed over the past few weeks. 
Buying has been slight, pending more 
news on government controls. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices .of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, 
as compared with 8.41 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid early shipment prices 
of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 15.99, as compared with 17.55 
a year ago. 
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JUTE SUPPLY EXPECTED 
TO BE EQUAL TO DEMAND 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States will not participate in a new 
extension of the present Combined 
Raw Materials Board allocations of 
raw jute beyond the expiration date 
of the current allocation on Dec. 25, 
1945. This announcement was made 
Dec. 13 to the members of the Jute 
Spinners Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee by officials of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 

The decision was made as a result 
of the expectation that present and 
prospective supplies of jute will be 
adequate to meet world demand for 
the fiber. 

The industry advisory committee 
reiterated its recommendation that 
the import controls that have been 
exercised on raw jute under General 
Imports Order M-63 be removed at 
the end of the year. The probable 
effect of the removal of import re- 
strictions on jute and the need for 
order liquidation of jute stockpiles 
were discussed at the meeting. 

Raw jute from the government 
stockpile is being sold at the last an- 
nounced block and group prices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COMMITTEE TOLD 1946 
FOOD PRICES MAY DROP 


New York, N. Y.—At a public hear- 
ing of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Nutrition, 
Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
said that retail food prices may well 
come down 5% below the 1945 av- 
erage in the coming year. 

“Civilian food supplies will be suf- 














ficient,” he said, “to give each man, 


woman and child 11% more food 
than they had in the five prewar 
years. Civilian demand is expected 
to be higher than in any previous 
peacetime year. This may mean that 
supply—in spite of huge production 
figures—may be slightly under de- 
mand.” ¢ 

Mr. Willis believes that only sugar 
and some fats and oils will be short 
to an appreciable degree and that im- 
provement in supply is on the way 
for the major foods. He anticipates 
new emphasis on quality foods which 
are what the homemaker wants when 
available and when the pocketbook 
permits. 

He declared that of the increase 
of approximately 43% in the cost of 
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food the greater part has come from 
foods that are not processed and 
that, collectively, advertised brands 
have shown little increase in price. 
He also emphasized the importance 
today of nutrition which means a 
properly balanced diet including the 
seven basic foods. 

“More and more,” he said, “the 
task of supplying this better diet is 
being transferred from the home to 
the great commercial food institu- 
tions. That their responsibility is 
an ever-increasing one is clearly rec- 
ognized by our industry. And we 
believe that the public trust we have 
received is the best possible evidence 
we are adequately meeting our re- 
sponsibilities.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. H. ELLIS CHIEF FOR 
SUPER MARKET BAKERY 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Lawrence H. 
Ellis has been placed in the newly 
created position of bakery merchan- 
dising head of Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
it was announced Dec. 11 by Myer 
B. Marcus, vice president in charge 
of store operations. 

Mr. Ellis will be in charge of co- 
ordinating merchandising of bakery 
products, and expanding bakery fa- 
cilities in the Food Fair chain, now 
operating 90 super markets in Penn- 
Sylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Delaware and Maryland. Mr. Ellis 
comes to Food Fair after 16 years 
with the Parkway Baking Co., where 
he was vice president and general 
manager. 

The new Food Fair bakery mer- 
chandising head, a native of Camden, 
N. J., resides in Morristown, N. J. 
He is a former president of the 
Camden (N. J.) Chamber of Com- 
merce and Rotary Club. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR PLANS COMPLETED 


Huntsville, Ala—Plans for a new 
46,000-bu grain elevator here have 
been prepared by H. G. Onsted, Chi- 
cago, according to O. J. Walls, man- 
ager of the Cargill elevators, Gunters- 
ville, who will have the structure 
built. The elevator, which will be 78 
ft high, will be erected on the site of 
the recently razed Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and St. Louis Railroad sta- 
tion. Construction will begin as soon 
as the weather permits. 








Although C. T. Vandenover, vice 
president of Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, lost the national ama- 
teur three-cushion billiard champion- 
ship Dec. 13 to Edward Lee of New 
York, he and two other runners-up 
A didn’t let the new 
champion wrest the 
H onorable title without sweat- 
ing for it. 
Defeat Interest in the 
10-day tournament, 
held at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club, was heightened when Mr. 
Vandenover, tenaciously guarding his 
title, approached the closing session 
nip-and-tuck with Mr. Lee, who de- 
feated him 50 to 38 in 46 innings. 
Minneapolis sports writers described 
the miller’s playing as “red hot” and 
his chief competition was character- 
ized by: “It would take a Hoppe to 
beat the kind of billiards Eddie Lee, 
the new amateur champion, shot... .” 
The final playoff posted Mr. Van- 
denover as running even with two 
other contestants. All were credited 
with five wins and two defeats, 
against Mr. Lee’s unbroken series of 
victories. 
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ANDERSON ORDERS — 
BAE REORGANIZED 


—~<>— 
Policy and Program Responsibility 
Given to Committee Within 
Office of Secretary 


Washington, D. C. — Sweeping 
changes in the organization of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
have been ordered by Clinton P. An- 
derson, Secretary of Agriculture, to 
become effective Dec. 31. mt 

The changes are designed to im- 
prove the statistical and research 
methods and the general efficiency of 
this section of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture which fre- 
quently has. been charged with out- 
dated methods and techniques. 

Under a memorandum issued by 
the secretary the policy and program 
functions of the BAE will be taken 
into the secretary’s office and placed 
under a top policy committee includ- 
ing the secretary, PMA Administra- 
tor J. B. Hutson, the assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, BAE Chief H. R. 
Tolley, the solicitor of the USDA, 
and other key officials of the depart- 
ment. 

The change makes the BAE ex- 
clusively an organization for the col- 
lection and distribution of agricul- 
tural statistics and the preparation 
of economic research. The new 
committee in the secretary’s office 
is to be charged with the review of 
policies and programs and will make 
recommendations concerning legisla- 
tion affecting agriculture, with em- 
phasis on formulating a basic policy 
to guide in the postwar agricultural 
field. 

The memorandum also transfers 
the public discussion and study work 
of the BAE to the Extension Service. 

In addition to the policy commit- 
tee, the memorandum sets up a new 
body, the Situation and Outlook 
Board, with a chairman to be ap- 
pointed by the BAE chief. This 
board will review and approve eco- 
nomic situation and outlook reports, 
including those originating in bureaus 
other than the BAE. 

Positions of an associate chief and 
four assistant chiefs are also set up. 
The associate chief will act as the 
principal assistant to the bureau head 
and will be responsible for co-ordi- 


nating and eee statistical serv- 
ices and rese : 


Statistical research will become 
the responsibility of one of the four 
assistant chiefs, who also will serve 
as chairman of the Crop Reporting 
Board. The other three assistant 
chiefs will supervise research in pro- 
duction, income and distribution, pro- 
gram analyses and services, farm 
population and rural life. 

The reorganization of the BAE fol- 
lows recommendations made by a 
committee on organization headed by 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president Kan- 
sas State College. In addition todepart- 
ment officials, the committee includes 
J. W. Tapp, vice president of the 
Bank of America, G. B. Thorne, vice 
president of Wilson & Co., and Dr. 
E. W. Gaumnitz, executive secretary 
of the National Cheese Institute. 
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MARYVILLE FLOUR MILL SOLD 

Maryville, Mo.— Clyde Baird and 
his son, Capt. Charles L. Baird of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, have assumed 
ownership of the Maryville Flour 
Mill, which has been owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Sockler. The 
firm will be known as the Baird Mill- 
ing Co, Mr. and Mrs. Sockler have 
owned the mill for 10 years. 
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FOOD SPECIALISTS—Offering market research, technical advice on prod- 
ucts and cost studies to the food industry, W. Murray Wilshire (left), and 
Paul E. Holton (right), have established themselves at 500 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y., under the style of Holton & Wilshire. 


Mr. Wilshire, before 


joining in this endeavor, served Standard Brands, Inc., as war production 
and supply department manager in New York and in Chicago and Wash- 
ington branches. A former student of the Princeton and Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, he has combined his technical training with extensive ex- 


perience in the grocery and baking industries. 


Mr. Holton, whose tech- 


nological education as a chemistry graduate of the University of Minnesota 
was utilized prior to the war by his connections with the Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, and in self-operated labora- 
tories, supervised and directed research on bread and cake mixes, yeast, 
flour, and chemical leavening agents since 1942 as technologist in the cereal 
and baked products branch of the Army Quartermaster Depot in Chicago. 
He is a member of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers and the Institute of Food Technologists. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





F. E. Goodrich, general sales man- 
ager, Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla., visited in Kansas City last 


week. 
& 


Fred Wolf, president of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City last week en route 
to Louisiana for a hunting trip. 

> 

An inflation psychology seems to 
be behind farmers’ willingness to sell 
wheat now, in the opinion of Ralph 
C. Sowden, president and general 
manager of the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. Mr. Sowden 
visited Kansas City for a few days 


last week. 
e 


Garrott E. Dobson and W. J. How- 
ard of the Dobson Flour Co., Coving- 
ton, Tenn., visited mill connections in 
Kansas City last week. 

* 

C. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Kelly were in Kansas City for a few 
days last week. 


R. H. Moran of Memphis, Tenn., 
western Tennessee representative for 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
called at the mill offices last week. 

* ; 

Executives of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, Mo., were 
geographically scattered last week. 
B. V. Hopper, eastern division sales 
director, was in New York, N. Y; 
W. J. Grover, Jr., sales director of the 
food products division, was in the 
Southeast; P. D. Hays, southern sales 


director, was traveling through the 
Virginias and the Carolinas, and L. 
C. Chase, vice president and general 
manager, spent several days in Kan- 
sas City. 

# 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, recently 
spent several days in the New York 
market visiting the trade after mo- 
toring from Kansas. 

+ 


John H. Hayes, associated with E. 
S. Thompson, New York flour broker, 
has left for Omaha, Neb., his former 
home, to spend the holidays with his 
mother. 

* 


Charles C. Chinski of the Chinski 
Trading Corp., New York, is spending 
the Christmas holidays on Cedarcroft 
Plantation, Greenwood, La., with 
Mrs. Chinski’s family, their daughter 
and grandchild. He will visit his 
mill connections in Kansas City and 


Dallas en route. 
* 


Lt. Frederick M. Atkinson, presi- 
dent of the Atkinson Milling Co:, 
Minneapolis, was in New York on 
terminal leave, meeting M. W. Nel- 
son, company treasurer. He has just 
returned from destroyer duty in the 
Pacific. He was introduced on the 
exchange by J. A. MacNair. 


Kermit P. Schafer, general man- 
ager of the Canadian Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., El Reno, Okla., Earl A. Rod- 
key, vice president of Eagle Milling 
Co., Edmond, and Herman Peeper, 
manager of the Apache (Okla.) Mill- 


ing Co., visited the Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Association recently. 
e 
George B. Wendell of Highspire, 
Pa., vice president, the Wheatena 
Corp., paid a brief visit to H, J. 
Greenbank & Co., his firm’s New 
York representative. 
* 


A. M. Conners, secretary, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., drove on 
to New York from Pittsburgh with 
W. H. McCracken, the mill’s repre- 
sentative in that area, and spent a 
few hours with Gus Fleischmann, 
flour broker. 

e 


Robert M. Peek, Sr., of Peek Bros., 
flour merchants, Little Rock, Ark., 
was in Kansas City last week en 


route home from a stay at Tucson, 


Ariz. 
® 


Myron Eastwood, manager of 
Washburn Crosby Co., eastern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., in Boston, 
was in Buffalo for the annual meet- 
ing of regional representatives. 

e 


Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, execu- 
tive secretary and counsel for the 
New England Bakers Association, 
spent most of the week in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on business. 

s 

R. H. Ague, Pittsburgh manager 
for International Milling Co., attend- 
ed a company sales executive meet- 
ing in Chicago last week. 

& 

Claude F. Tillma, in charge of the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., office, Oklahoma 
City, was a Kansas City visitor re- 


cently. 
a 


R. F. Carney, sales manager for 
the Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
has returned to work after having 
spent two weeks in a hospital for 
an eye treatment. 

® 


Sam Corkran, Nashville office of 
the Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kan- 
sas, has returned from a_ business 
journey through the South. 

ae 

Allen R. Cornelius of W. R. Cor- 
nelius & Son, Nashville flour and feed 
brokers, has returned from a trip in 
central Tennessee. 

wv 

George P. Urban, president, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, recently 
returned from a business trip to New 
York City. 

we 


H. A. Bullis, president, General 
Mills, Inc., traveled to Buffalo from 
Minneapolis last week to.attend the 
annual conference of sales executives 
in the eastern division. Accompany- 
ing Mr. Bullis while he attended the 
conference and the annual president’s* 
dinner were G. S. Kennedy, a firm di- 
rector, and D. A. Stevens, president, 
Duluth elevator division of General 
Mills. 

- 


The completion of 40 years’ service 
to General Mills, Inc., and its prede- 
cessors occasioned a luncheon on Dec. 
13 in honor of R. R. Drake, divisional 
superintendent, flour mill and cereal 
plants, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo. 
Fifty of his associates attended. 

2 

The best birthday present Edward 
Kaulback, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
received on his recent birthday was 
a long letter from his son Ted in 
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Europe. The letter, which arrived 
on the day of his birthday, was fol- 
lowed by a recording containing his 
greetings. His son, who was with 
the third tank division of the First 
Army in Germany and then was 
transferred to public relations, is now 
in intelligence work. Mr. Kaulback 
was formerly manager of the Bixler 
Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Denby Cadick, Cadick Milling Co, 
Grandview, Ind., visited in Nashville 
this week with the mill’s local rep. 
resentative, W. W. Morehead, Cum- 
berland Flour & Feed Brokerage Co, 


William C. Hurst of Springfield, 
Ill., president of the Chicago & IIli- 
nois Midland Railway Co., will retire 
Jan. 1 after 55 years in the railroad 
field. Mr. Hurst has a wide circle 
of acquaintances, but is particularly 
well known to northwestern flour, 
feed and grain shippers. 


Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary of the Rust Prevention Asso- 
ciation, is in Abbott Hospital re- 
cuperating from a heart attack ex. 
perienced approximately six weeks 
ago. He is showing satisfactory re- 
covery and expects to be released 
from the hospital before Christmas. 


Among other trade “notables,” the 
Chicago office of the Millers National 
Federation was visited last week by 
Arthur Viault, secretary-treasurer, 
California Milling Corp., Los Angeles; 
R. G. Thompson, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; C. D. McKenzie, 
federation president, McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, Mich., and Herman 
Fakler, vice president in charge of 
the Washington, D. C., office of the 
federation. 

@ 


Kenton D. Keilholtz, formerly in 
the grain business with E. L. South- 
worth & Co., Toledo, Ohio, and later 
in the real estate and insurance busi- 
ness, has closed out his business in- 
terests at Toledo, sold his home and 
retired by moving to Hollywood, Cal. 


Logan P. Johnson, Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in 
central states territory last week call- 
ing on connections. 

sd 


In one of his last official acts as 
retiring president of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, Frank A. 
Theis, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
sent President Harry S. Truman a 
handmade honorary membership 
card in the civic organization, of 
which the latter has been a mem- 
ber many years. 

* 


A welcome home dinner for Col. 
Melvin L. Krulewitch, of the United 
States Marine Corps, was given this 
week by many of his friends in 
the flour trade. His father, the late 
Harry Krulewitch, was a well-known 
flour jobber. Col. Krulewitch, also 4 
veteran of World War I, spent four 
years with the corps, during which 
he took part in four amphibious Op- 
erations in the Pacific, Roi-Namur, 
Saipan, Tinian and Iwo Jima. 

& 

It’s the custom, on the Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, Board of Trade, to have 
a party a week. I. M. Carr and Hale 
Manuel, Wichita office of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., arranged a luncheon last 
week for grain men and had it 
served on sample tables. 
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“DEATHS 


Stanley E. Semple, 60, manager of 
the Portland (Oregon) Merchants 
Exchange, died Dec. 12 in Providence 
hospital following a heart attack. 
Mr. Semple, who is survived by his 
widow and two married children, held 
his post with the exchange for 13 
years. Shipping and grain men acted 
as pallbearers for his funeral Dec. 14. 
He was a native of St. Paul, Minn., 
put was well known in Pacific North- 
west maritime and grain activities for 
many years. 


Mrs. Nellie R. Kofflin, 31 years 
with the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
and secretary to the late Louis A. 
Mennel, died Dec. 10, after leaving 
work three days earlier. Mrs. Kof- 
flin, ill with pneumonia, died short- 
ly after conversing with her son, Lt. 
(j.g.) John Kofflin, Navy chaplain, 
on his return from 20 months’: serv- 
ice in the South Pacific. She joined 
the firm upon the death of her hus- 
band, Alphonse Kofflin, in 1914. 











Charles F. Glavin, 68, grain man 
and operator of an Argentine eleva- 
tor chain for several years during 
World War I, died recently at his 
home in Escanaba, Mich., to which 
he returned after selling his South 
American interests to British grain 
merchants in 1920. 


Francis Duhne, 65, former miller, 
grain broker and 30 years a member 
of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange, died recently following a 
skull fracture received from falling 
down stairs at his home. He has 
no immediate survivors. 


Frederick P. Longeway, 65, man- 
ager of credits in the controller’s de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, died Dec. 14. He had been 
with the company about 30 years. 
Surviving him are his widow, a 
daughter and three sons. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ST. LOUIS CHEMISTS MEET 
St. Louis, Mo.—A dinner and meet- 


ing of the St. Louis and Central 
States Section, American Association 
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of Cereal Chemists, was held Dec. 
15 in the Merchants Exchange Build- 
ing. Following the dinner, the group 
met in the laboratory for discussions 
and demonstrations. James Lugen- 
heel, chief chemist for. the Merchants 
Exchange, was in charge of the pro- 
gram. 
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MEETING FOR CHEMISTS 

Minneapolis, Minn. — The North- 
west Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, will hold its 
holiday meeting in the clubrooms of 
The Northwestern Miller on Friday, 
Dec. 21, in keeping with a custom of 
many years’ standing. T. L. Daniels, 
vice president of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, will be the 
principal speaker. He will discuss 
various phases of the flax industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KARL JUVE TAKES POST 
WITH NATIONAL FOOD CO. 


Chicago, Ill. — Karl Juve has re- 
signed his position as manager of the 
feed division of the Kellogg Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., and has assumed 
new duties as general manager of 
the National Food Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., calf feed manufacturers. 

Mr. Juve has been with the Kel- 
logg firm for 20 years, having been 
located at Battle Creek, Omaha, 
Neb., and London, Ont. Well known 
in the industry, he has served as vice 
president of the American Corn 
Millers Federation, and recently was 
a member of the OPA dog food ad- 
visory committee. 

G. Stutz, formerly of the Kellogg 
Co. sales department, will also be 
associated with the National Food 
Co. 

The National Food Co., organized 
in 1885, was purchased in 1925 by 
D. R. Mihills and operated by him 
until his death on Aug. 3, 1944. Mrs. 
Mihills continued the business until 
Dec. 1, when new management as- 
sumed control. 
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JOINS PUEBLO FLOUR MILLS 

Pueblo, Colo.—Gomer H. Lague has 
been named assistant manager of the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Flour Mills Co. He 
formerly was manager of the Graden 
Mercantile Co., Durango, Colo. 
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GOOD SAMARITAN PATTEN REVERSES 
TACTICS TO EMULATE DICK TRACY 


Ever turn in, as a murder suspect, 
a new employee who had lulled you 
into hiring him with a sad, sad song 
of woe? 

Such was the recent experience of 
L, H. Patten, general manager of 
the Farmers & Merchants Milling 
Co., Glencoe, Minn., whose tip-off to 
McLeod County, Minn., law officers 
Dec. 12 led to the capture of a man 
wanted for the fatal shooting of a 
Minneapolis liquor store clerk in a 
hold-up nearly a week earlier. 

A shabbily dressed, ill-appearing 
man arrived in Glencoe on Dec. 10 
and applied to the county employ- 
ment agent for aid—needed money to 
get back to Portland, Oregon, where 
he had been working, he said. In 
St. Paul on an investigating tour, he 
found that his wife had been spend- 
ing his Oregon-earned money on riot- 
ous living. That was the story, and 
he got aid. 

Mr. Patten personified that aid by 
giving the man a job and establish- 


ing his credit for new trousers, sweat- 
er, cap, food and a room without ad- 
vance rent, notwithstanding the 
housing shortage. 

Rudolph Litzau and Milton Klitze, 
mill employees, in helping their new 
colleague, noticed his general weak- 
ness in handling sacked goods and a 
tendency to sleep on truck runs. Mr. 
Patten notified the county sheriff 
after comparing his two-day employee 
with a murder suspect’s picture ap- 
pearing in Minneapolis newspapers. 

Apprehended while returning from 
Annandale, Minn., to Glencoe with 
Mr. Klitze in a company truck, the 
suspect, George S. Sitts, former con- 
vict, gave himself up to A. G. Tess- 
mer, sheriff, and confessed to St. 
Paul police later. His weakness and 
inability to do heavy work was 
caused by a pistol wound suffered in 
confronting Erick Johansson, liquor 
clerk slain Dec. 6, and was aggravat- 
ed by days of traveling and hiding in 
several Minnesota towns. 
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La Grange Flours . . : 


! 

" 
! 

" 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!'*:% 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


Red Crest 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
OUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT’’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


LEBANON, 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON . ra 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Geneva, N. Y. MONTANA 
WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 














Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 








use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn.. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 


NORFOLK, VA. 











= 15 WEST 10th STREET So 


KA'INSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI! 


FLOUR 


FOR 





EVER Y 
PURPOSE 
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SUGAR QUOTA DROPS 
" FOR CLASS 18 USERS 


OPA’ Favors Certain Preserve Mak- 
ers to Prevent “Disproportion- 
ate Share” to Others 


Washington, D. C.—In increasing, 
on Dec. 15, the sugar base for pre- 
serve manufacturers who produced 
in 1944 for exempt government agen- 
cies, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion also cut the allotment percent- 
age for all class 18 industrial users 
from 50% to 45%, effective Jan. 1. 

The action is contained in amend- 
ment No. 53 to Second Revised Ra- 
tion Order 3—Sugar—effective Dec. 
15. 

Although some individual manu- 
facturers will receive more sugar 
through this adjustment procedure, 
the preserving industry as a whole 
will not receive a greater total 
amount of sugar. The action is in- 
tended to prevent users in class 18 
from receiving a “disproportionately 
large share of the currently tight 
sugar supply,” OPA said. 

New bases of sugar rationing for 
class 18 users, effective Dec. 15, are 
stated in the following alternatives, 
depending upon which is greater: 

(1) The amount of sugar they used 
for civilian production in 1941, or 

(2) The amount of sugar used in 
their 1944 civilian production plus 
50% of the sugar used in their 1944 
products delivered to exempt agen- 
cies. 

To permit establishment of sugar 
bases by manufacturers who operated 
in 1941 but were unable to produce 
in 1944 because of manpower short- 
ages, the amendment also provides 
that manufacturers may re-register 
with OPA district offices as class 18 
users on OPA form R-1200. 

Manufacturers of jams, jellies and 
similar products were placed on a 
provisional allowance basis in 1944 to 
encourage increased production of 
spreads as a substitute for butter. 
With the amount of their sugar al- 
lotments limited only by the number 
of units of specified products they 
could make (provisional allowance), 
many new manufacturers entered the 
field. Some produced for exempt 
government agencies exclusively and 
had no established sugar bases, the 
OPA explained. 

OPA pointed out that its action 
was “necessary to prevent many of 
the new producers, who have no 
sugar bases, from being forced to 
close down their plants upon the ter- 
mination and cancellation of govern- 
ment buying contracts.” 

Another explanation was that the 
action will “prevent the loss of food 
production and at the same time 
give equitable treatment to preserv- 
ers who started business in 1944.” 

Furthermore, manufacturers who 
produced heavily for the armed 
forces in 1944 will benefit because at 
present their sugar bases for civilian 
production are low in comparison 
with their competitors, it was stated. 
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for private account for export ship- 
ment in January. Little excess mill- 
ing capacity for January shipment 
has been reported by mills to the 
flour co-ordinator. 


Co-ordinator’s Plans Affected 


This latest news from Europe_con- 
cerning the flat rejection of the for- 
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eign buyers of the indeterminate pric- 
ing provision in American flour con- 
tracts throws an entirely different 
light on the plans of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation flour co-ordinator 
and it is believed that steps will be 
taken immediately to reappraise the 
entire situation in the light of these 
unexpected developments. 

In short, the domestic milling in- 
dustry has considered only its side of 
a contract and has failed to con- 
sult foreign buyers before deciding 
to go ahead. 

The flour co-ordinator is believed 
to have planned further conferences 
with top government officials con- 
cerned with grain to try to get some 
definite policy on the subsidy and on 
the release of wheat stocks to mills. 
According to the trade, the emer- 
gency nature of the provisions gov- 
erning the release of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat is inadequate for 
milling operations. 

It is said that mills must have on 
hand _ sufficient wheat to grind out 
the full period of their forward sales 
position. Present CCC emergency 
sales do not take this into considera- 
tion and were only drawn to cover 
mills which had been unable to ob- 
tain immediate requirements, 


Subsidy Action Imperative 


Immediate action concerning the 
future of the subsidy is a must with- 
in two weeks if the domestic miller 
is to obtain export flour business 
from private buyers. Otherwise these 
buyers will make their commitments 
for wheat. Some scattered buying 
of domestic flour, of course, will con- 
tinue from private foreign buyers, it 
is admitted, but it will not approxi- 
mate the heavy quantity that seemed 
possible last month. 

If foreign business is predicated on 
the continuation of our subsidy, it is 
seen now that the milling industry 
may ask for a commitment from 
the government for an export subsidy 
equivalent to the present subsidies 
available. That action is considered 
highly probable, since the industry at 
its Chicago meeting last month went 
on record as favoring the termination 
of the domestic subsidy under provi- 
sions of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Regulation 4 and the announcement 
of an export flour subsidy. 


Industry Opinions Vary 


Since that time, however, possibly 
influenced by the difficulties in the 
export field, the milling industry ap- 
pears to be at sixes and sevens over 
the policy it will pursue concerning 
the subsidy. Mills with long forward 
sales positions favor termination un- 
der provision of the regulation, while 
those with short forward sales posi- 
tions prefer that the subsidy expire 
on June 30, 1946. 
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ly are sales of 734,157 sacks to Eng- 
land. France took 369,600 sacks and 
Belgium purchased 100,000 sacks, 
while Scotland bought 59,770 sacks. 
Many of the previously listed im- 
porters came in for much larger 
amounts during November. _— Brazil 
purchased 900,000 sacks during the 
month, Jamaica 163,000, Netherlands 
East Indies 220,000, the Philippines 
62,000, Portugal 33,000, Cuba 50,000, 
Morocco 22,000 and Spain 145,000. 
Indications are that the heavy No- 
vember sales have continued into De- 
cember, with estimates of as much 
as 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 sacks booked 


to Great Britain in the last 10: days. 
Liberal bookings were made to the 
PMA for Gulf shipment last week, 
both hard and soft wheat flours. 

Every day of full plant operations 
opens up a new opportunity for mills 
to sell and most of the emphasis is 
being placed on export bookings be- 
cause of the more attractive prices 
available in those channels. As yet, 
however, the foreign buyers have not 
been willing to protect mills against 
possible subsidy losses, such as the 
protection offered by the PMA. 

Spring wheat mills offered virtu- 
ally nothing to the flour co-ordina- 
tor for January shipment and it is 
evident that the recent export busi- 
ness has stemmed largely from the 
Southwest. The spring wheat plants 
cite the uncertainty over the sub- 
sidy program, wheat troubles, bag 
shortages and possible labor troubles 
next spring as reasons for reluctance 
to offer export flour for later ship- 
ment. 

Except for continued heavy inquiry 
from Brazil, Latin American mar- 
kets have not been active recently. 
Scattered business has been done with 
Puerto Rico and Central American 
countries, but volume has not been 
large. Cuba has not yet re-entered 
the market, but millers expect buy- 
ing by the island momentarily, be- 
cause flour stocks there are low. 
Hope for a special subsidy continues 
to hold up inquiry. 

Venezuela is reported to have low- 
ered its flour tariff from 32c to 5c 
sack. Filling of the heavy Brazilian 
inquiry is being hampered by short- 
age of shipping space. 

Altogether, 41 foreign nations have 
purchased United States flour since 
May 1, 1945, under the 1945-46 wheat 
flour export program, with total tak- 
ings from that date through Nov. 30 
of 11,164,303 sacks. The accom- 
panying table shows the details of 
foreign business through Nov. 30, as 
compared with the totals through 
Oct. 31. 


Summary of Flour Sales Made Under the 
1945-46 Wheat Flour Export Program 
From May 1, 1945, Through Oct. 31 
and Through Nov. 30, 1945 


Oct. 31 Nov. 30 

Country sacks sacks 
Belgian Congo ... 550.00 1,700.00 
eT eee ere 100,000.00 
ere 215,960.00 215,960.00 
TE, hi.2 6% rina 005 666,681.30 1,462,875.09 
British Honduras. 17,160.00 37,917.00 
Canary Islands .. 94,564.27 94,564.27 
Colombia ........ 104,983.94 98,727.94 
Costa Rica ...... 70,588.40 70,688.40 
 . ot SEAS 2,504,585.38 2,554,770.58 
Dominican 

Republic ...... 7,649.00 11,032.00 
Weuador ......:.. 179,133.50 180,603.70 
El Salvador ...., 15,071.50 16,822.00 
SY eee Pee 734,157.22 
PEE. MAb eee eee a Gees 369,600.00 
French West 

64 5oect ne... Sanaa 38,085.00 
ERY, Sok ose tk. nese 5,900.00 
Guatemala ...... 86,990.20 94,424.70 
See 88,319.29 88,518.29 
| 40,811.80 41,946.80 
|. Sa 280.00 280.00 
SOMRIOR 6. coe ee 305,382.00 468,137.00 
BEOEEOD iv oveccoces 66,400.00 66,400.00 
Morocco .......:%. 37,443,62 59,343.62 
Netherlands 

East Indies ... 20,000.00 249,500.00 
Netherlands 

West Indies ... 12,691.94 17,463.33 
Newfoundland ... 11,301.65 17,565.65 
Nicaragua ....... 26,932.81 38,788.53 
PARAME “2 cies. 25,727.45 25,913.95 
Philippines ...... 62,500.00 124,111.00 
POTOMEE ce cie ees 12,064.00 45,170.00 
kL Be ee eee re 59,770.78 
rere 39,788.00 184,660.00 
Spanish Morocco 

and Tangier .. 50,893.98 82,447.67 
Surinam and 

Dutch Guiana . 13,136.50 13,255.90 
Switzerland ..... 10,000.00 20,000.00 
BEMMGGE. | 6606700. 1,592.00 1,592.00 
United Kingdomt_...... 3,364,300.00 
Venezuela ....... 67,356.82 74,423.07 
Virgin Islands ... 6,111.60 11,022.04 
EE Sedative... a eh eae 19,665.94 
oP SSS ere ey 2,200.00 





NE. v0 600 be.0e 4,862,650.95 11,164,303.47 

*Includes sales under Special Cuban Pro- 
gram, 

tAmount delivered by P&MA. 
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Kansas City Firms 
Penalized for 
Defaults on Futures 


Kansas City, Mo.—The appeals 
committee of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade has sustained the decision 
of the arbitration committee assess. 
ing damages and penalties on a group 
of firms, acting for customers, who 
defaulted on futures contracts call- 
ing for delivery of corn last July. 

The decision is of special signifi- 
cance, since it now appears possible 
there might be defaults on some De. 
cember contracts because of deficits 
in. marketings of corn, grain sor. 
ghums and wheat and continued ceil- 
ing tightness of these grains. 

The quantity of corn involved in 
the July arbitration case was 229,000 
bus, and shorts were required to pay 
1%c bu plus a penalty of 3%c for 
failure to make delivery. The amount 
involved was $11,450, plus $670 cost 
of the hearings. 

The appeals committee still has to 
hear arguments on the appeal of 
firms which were penalized for fail- 
ure to deliver 233,000 bus of grain 
sorghums in July. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT YIELD 
SET AT 165,749,000 BUS 


Washington, D. C.— Argentina’s 
1945 wheat harvest is considerably 
smaller than the average, but its pro- 
duction of other small grains is some- 
what larger, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

The Argentine wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 165,749,000 bus. Though 
slightly larger than the small crop in 
1944, it is 35% smaller than the 
1938-42 average, chiefly because of 
reduced acreage and lower per acre 
yields. The barley crop, however, is 
the largest on record, amounting to 
46,480,000 bus, and the oats and rye 
crops are among the largest, totaling 
64,898,000 bus and 16,338,000 bus, 
respectively. 

About 14,184,000 acres were seeded 
to wheat in Argentina in the current 
season, compared with an average 
of 18,333,000 during 1938-42. 
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USDA RULES OPA CEILINGS 
APPLY TO 1945 RYE CROP 


Washington, D. C.—Senator Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma made public 
Dec. 15 the legal opinion of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that the Of- 
fice of Price Administration regula- 
tion setting maximum prices on the 
1946 crop rye may lawfully apply 
to rye of the 1945 crop sold after the 
effective date of the regulation, June 
1, 1946. 

The opinion declared, “Though we 
understand that the regulation was 
issued primarily to cover sales of rye 
of 1946 crop it seems clear the regu- 
lation is also applicable to all sales.of 
rye of whatever crop year.” 

“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Dec. 
8, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barly 

















Baltimore ...... ee oe. 
RSs 10,209 1,970 120 03= 120 
fe eee 8,459.. 1,372 ea 
Chicago ........ » 69 75 
PEND 5 6 08 i 08t vi + + 
a, aa B, ea 359 
EN 6. Se. % 0. 456 ole & 420 188 ae * 
Milwaukee ...... im Fs a 
New York ...... 2,390 295 ae 7 
Pe 784 - * 
Philadelphia .... 1,904 a 
Totals ......... 23,746 3,894 195 669 
Dec. 1, 1945 ... 25,281 4,330 425 697 
Dec. 9, 1944 ... 27,680 8,558 745 1,108 
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Grain Trade Council 


Studies Industrial 
Uses for Grains 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Grain Trade Council, representing 27 
grain exchanges and nation-wide 
grain trade organizations, has under 
way a committee study into ways and 
means of expanding the industrial 
use of farm products. This commit- 
tee, headed by John McCaull of Min- 
neapolis, has held two meetings to 
consider first the use of grain in 
industrial alcohol production. Other 
meetings are scheduled for the com- 
ing months and trips will be made 
by committee members to various re- 
search laboratories to study other 
uses of grain. 

The purpose of the work, according 
to Mr. McCaull, is to give greater 
emphasis to the demand side of the 
law of supply and demand. Surpluses 
of grains, his committees believes, can 
be a national problem in certain 
years, but the nation has spent most 
of its energy upon loans and sup- 
port prices for producers, rather than 
upon studies for the expansion of de- 
mand for the grains. 

“We have been intensely interested, 
in our first two meetinngs, in the 
stories of possible use of grains for 
industrial alcohol,” said Mr. McCaull. 
“Without committing ourselves to 
sponsor any one program, we find 
that industrial alcohol made from 
grains has a wide variety of possible 
uses, in synthetic rubber, fuel, plas- 
tics and medicinals, etc. This manu- 
facturing process also develops by- 
products of feeds which are of high 
value. At the present high prices 
for grains, we have not yet found 
how alcohol from grain can compete 
in prices with alcohol from some oth- 
er limited but available sources, but 
for the future of agriculture and its 
problem of grain surpluses in some 
years, we have felt that this research 
work in industrial alcohol from grain 
should be carefully followed by this 
nation.” 

Mr. McCaull expects, in the coming 
few weeks, to authorize subcommit- 
tees from his group to visit research 
laboratories in various sections of the 
nation, to study developments in the 
wider use of farm products. The 
committee will gather this further 
information and report back to the 
council in February. 
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PARKS, HINCK HEADS 
OF FEED COMMITTEES 


St. Louis, Mo.—The national feed 
distributors committee and the na- 
tional retail feed committee of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation have been named for 1946 
by F. Peavey Heffelfinger, new presi- 
dent of the national organization. 

The feed distributors’ group con- 
tains few changes. Mr. Heffelfinger 
pointed out that members of last 
year’s committee are, in many. in- 
Stances, also members of the OPA 
advisory committee for feed jobbers 
and wholesalers, and that a continu- 
ity of committee membership is ad- 
Visable during the next few months 
of OPA legal existence. 

J. P. Parks of Kansas City is again 
chairman of the committee. Others 
on the committee are: E. F. LaBudde, 
Milwaukee; A. L. Stanchfield, Minne- 
apolis; A. S. Macdonald, Boston; 
Emory Cocke, Atlanta; John Jouno, 
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Milwaukee; Glen Bown, Waterloo, 
Iowa; E.’C. Dreyer, St. Louis; Max 
F. Cohn, Buffalo; John Pepin, Mem- 
phis; 

Paul Smith, San Francisco; Ver- 
non Green, Washington; Caddis F. 
Morriss, Charlotte, N. C; William 
Becker, Chicago; W. S. Donovan, 
Omaha; C. J. Martenis, New York; 
Louis Tobian, Dallas; James Ditzler, 
Jamestown, N. Y; C. H. Williamson, 
St. Louis; A. F. Miller, Houston; L. 
D. Toll, Philadelphia. 

Members of this committee have had 
conferences with OPA over distribu- 
tion of feed this past year, and have 
petitioned the OPA in one instance 
for a change in the provisions cover- 
ing feed jobbers. 

John Hinck, Corning, Iowa, has 
been named chairman of the national 
retail feed committee, succeeding 
Fred Kerber of Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Other members are: 

Emmett D. Brown, Shillington, Pa; 
Elton Kile, Kileville, Ohio; Lionel 
True, Springville, N. Y; Theodore P. 
Reed, Pennington, N. J; Joseph S. 
Morris, Amarillo, Texas; Fred H. Pit- 
telkow, Oshkosh, Wis; Frank Stauf- 
fer, Chickasha, Okla; Forest Liscomb, 
Springfield, Mo; 

Joseph Meibergen, Enid, Okla; 
Ruby Green, Kirksville, Mo; R. E. 
Wendland, Temple, Texas; P. R. 
Quarnberg, Rapid City, S. D; Robert 
Wolohan, Birch Run, Mich; J. B. 
Claypool, San Bernardino, Cal; L. H. 
Fairchild, Lincoln, Neb; Harold Gray, 
Crawfordsville, Ind; Lorin Markham, 
Yakima, Wash. 

The National Association has urged 
its members who have retail feed 
matters which they think should be 
handled on a national scale, to write 
their comment to the chairman of 
the committee or to the national as- 
sociation office in St. Louis. 
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TWO GRAIN MARKETS VOTE 
TO CLOSE ALL DAY DEC. 24 


The Kansas City Board of Trade 
and the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce have voted to close all day 
Dec. 24. The Chicago Board of 
Trade previously had announced in- 
tentions of closing at noon on Dec. 
24 and 31, but there may be a change 
in these intentions, based on a peti- 
tion circulated among the member- 
ship requesting an all day adjourn- 
ment on Dec. 24. No decision has 
been reached by the Kansas City and 
Minneapolis exchanges regarding the 
closing arrangements for Dec. 31. 








FLOUR SPURS MINERS 


Use of UNRRA flour to pay miners 
has nearly doubled production of the 
big Kailan coal mines of North China, 
a recent press dispatch from Shang- 
hai reveals. The Kailan mines sup- 
ply the bulk of the coal for China’s 
major cities. Notice was posted Dec. 
1 that workers would be paid in 
white flour furnished by UNRRA. 
The labor shortage quickly ended and 
production stepped up sharply, so 
Kailan mine officials are asking for 
additional shipments of flour. 

Much the same situation has been 
reported from the Philippines in the 
past few months. Workers are not 
interested in gathering and shipping 
island crops, exporters report, unless 
they are paid in useful goods. Money 
doesn’t interest them because there 
is little to buy. This has been a 
major factor in the many bids for 
flour that have come to United 
States mills from firms engaged in 
Philippine trade but which normal- 
ly do not handle any flour. 
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FLOUR GIFT—Flour from the hold of a ship is unloaded at a port in 


France. 


The inscription on the 98-lb sacks of flour tells the story of 


the cargo. It says “A gift from the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the people of France, through the medium of the American Red 


Cross.” 





Norwegian Flour Needs Seen Equal 
to Prewar; Rationing Easing Up 


New York, N. Y.—Norway’s flour 
requirements will about equal prewar 
figures, A. Johannessen, assistant di-+ 
rector of the State Grain Monopoly, 
stated on his recent arrival in this 
country on the Stavangerfjord to 
consider the problems connected with 
the national flour importing program. 

Buying will, of course, be done 
through this agency which, except 
for one two-year period, has made 
all grain and flour purchases since 
1917. This system of government 
buying protects the native produc- 
tion of grain and enables all that is 
fit for human consumption to be used 
to the best advantage in connection 
with imported grain and flour. Re- 
serve stocks can also be maintained 
more easily in proper balance. 

Norway raises about the same 
quantity of grain as it imports, be- 
tween 350,000 and 400,000 tons, but 
as native grains consist mostly of 
barley and oats, wheat and rye are 
the chief grain purchases. Flour 
imports will be in the same propor- 
tion as they were before the war. 

Mr. Johannessen, who has been do- 
ing government buying for 25 years 
and is well acquainted in flour pro- 
ducing countries, is very happy to 
return to a free world after being 
completely isolated for five years, and 
to get in touch with old friends and 
business connections in the United 
States and Canada. 


He says that rationing restrictions 
have been eased in Norway and that 
it is now unnecessary to give ration 
coupons for sandwiches or small 
cakes. Baked goods are also of bet- 
ter quality, as only dark flour was 
available during the war, with rye, 
barley and oats mixed with it, and a 
95% extraction flour actually meant 
that only 5% was removed from the 
wheat berry. Only enough white 
flour was made to cover the require- 
ments of special medical prescrip- 
tions issued only for young children 
and invalids who could not digest 
the coarse bread. 

Bakers, however, did a fine job 
with the materials they had and the 
government helped in laboratory ex- 
periments to produce the best pos- 
sible loaf, he said. Cakes were only 
so called by courtesy, due to short- 
ages of sugar and shortenings. There 
are still restrictions on these prod- 
ucts, but flour allotments are ample 
and average 250 grams a day, with 
additional supplies for heavy labor- 
ers. 

Cereals are free from rationing and 
Norway is trying to make the most 
of these in native mills, since enough 
oats and barley are raised there to 
cover such requirements. 

Mr. Johannessen expects to be in 
this country until some time in Jan- 
uary and his departure will depend 
on ship sailings. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Domestic business remains 
anemic, but there is a robust interest from 
Europe and the government relief agen- 
cies, which provides an outlet for all that 
millers care to sell because of subsidy 
booking limitations and scarce wheat. Al- 
though the government will guarantee 
against subsidy loss to some extent, so 
far foreign buyers have refused to make 
that concession. Apparently they can get 
all the flour they feel they need without 
it, at least for the moment. Should flour 
offerings dry up, this situation might 
change, as the British, particularly, seem to 
want plenty of flour and to be willing 
to do what circumstances require to get 
it. Sales to Britain last week ranged 
all the way from immediate shipment to 
as far ahead as March. 

Sales of southwestern mills averaged in 
the range of 50 to 60% of capacity. Of 
this, approximately two thirds consisted 
of government and export business. Do- 
mestic business averaged only around 15% 
of capacity. The previous week’s sales 
aggregated 151% in all classes, reflecting 
Partially post-subsidy trade early in the 
month. A year ago, sales were 59%. 

Liberal bookings were made to the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration for 
gulf shipment of both hard and soft wheat 
flours, not all of which has yet appeared 
in sales records. The subsidy guarantee 
makes this business more attractive. 

Domestic buyers show little inclination 
to take on more flour now, late Decem- 
ber usually being a dull period. Millers 
are not pressing them either. Nearly all 
mills are fully booked to their subsidy 
limit and some are over their unfilled order 
line by 10 days or more. Every day of 
full operations, of course, opens up another 
opportunity to sell, but it is easy to dis- 
pose of this flour at much more attrac- 
tive prices in export channels. 

Shipping directions continue good, and 
the tendency apparent a few weeks ago 
for bakers to lag in taking out flour has 
reversed itself. More of them are step- 
ping up their directions now. This may 
be due in part to a spurt in bread busi- 
ness, to mill tardiness in shipping in some 
instances and also to recollection of last 
winter’s transportation breakdowns and the 
growing difficulties of millers in getting 
wheat. All three influences probably are 
at work. 

Export trade remains the major fea- 
ture of the market, with the British buy- 
ing continuing at a heavy rate. The ex- 
treme tightness of flour supplies has re- 
sulted in generally advancing prices on 
European business particularly, and mills 
selling to importers have been getting most 
or all of the additional export premium, 
a condition that did not prevail at the 
start of this business. Substantial amounts 
too have been sold through United States 
agents. Altogether probably between 1,- 
000,000 and 1,500,000 sacks were booked 
to the British within the past 10 days. 

Except for continued heavy inquiry from 
Brazil, Latin-American markets have not 
been active. Scattered business has been 
done with Puerto Rico and Central Ameri- 
can countries, but no large volume. Cuba 
has not yet entered the picture, but mill- 
ers continue to expect buying from the 
island momentarily, because flour stocks 
there are low. Hope for a special sub- 
sidy continues to hold up inquiry. Vene- 
zuela is reported to have lowered its flour 
tariff from 32c to 5c sack. Although 
Brazilian demand is heavy, sales have been 
only moderate. Mills still report difficulty 
in getting space. Scattered business of 
5,000 sacks and up was done. 

Clears are scarce and difficult to buy, 
and prices remain firm. 

Quotations Dec. 15, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.35@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.37@3.41, standard patent 
$3.27@3.31, straight grade $3.26@3.31, first 
clears $3.20@3.30, second clears and low 
grade $2.90@3.10, soft winter short patent 
$3.53@3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard 
grade $3.30@3.35. 

Eight mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales ranged from 
42 to 85% compared with the previous 
week’s average of 60% and with 100% a 
year ago. There were some sizable exports 
reported. Operations ranged from 45 to 
85% compared with the 78% average a 
week ago and 62% a year ago. Prices 
were stable and closed unchanged. Quota- 
tions, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate points 
Dec. 15: hard wheat short patent flour 
$4@4.43, soft wheat short patent $4@4.43, 
standard patent $3.90@4.23, bakers, car- 
loads, 13% protein $3.39, bakers in excess 
of 13% protein, 10c additional and 8c 
additional for enrichment; in trucks, bakers 
unenriched patent $3.75 and standard bak- 
ers $3.65. 

Omaha: Sales of flour last week were 
reported better than ever, with the com- 
modity being sold as fast as produced. 
Production was at top rate with mills re- 
porting operations every day of the week. 
Shipping orders were received regularly. 





Quotations Dec. 15: family short patent 
$3.92, standard patent 3.72, bakers short 
patent $3.38, high protein $3.28, fancy 
clears $3.02, low grade clears $3.82. 

Wichita: Sales of flour last week were 
very light. Shipping directions equalled 
production and showed a decrease of 
33%% from the previous week. All mills 
operated full time, still having enough 
wheat on hand to run at capacity, but 
supplies are low. 

Hutchinson: Flour bookings continue lim- 
ited, although interest is heightened and a 
considerable volume could be booked had 
the wheat and bags been available. Bak- 
ers, jobbers, the government and export- 
ers wanted flour and a moderate amount 
was sold to the government in this area. 
Bakery contracts present a more serious 
problem because of the almost complete 
lack of desirable milling wheat at this 
time. Shipping directions increased in 
volume and while the car pinch. was not 
severe, all specifications could not be met 
on time. 

Salina: A good volume of business was 
accomplished last week with demand ap- 
parently not yet satisfied. Shipping direc- 
tions are exceptionally good. 

Texas: Mills generally are using increas- 
ing caution in accepting flour bookings 
being faced with the possibility that they 
will soon have no wheat. This week regu- 
lar family flour trade booked 15 or 20% 
of capacity; there was scattered bakers 
flour business, and a few mills took some 
export bookings; the total sales of all types 
of flour amounted to 70 or 75% of ca- 
pacity. Operations are close to full ca- 
pacity. Quotations Dec. 15, 100’s: family 
flour extra high patent $4.05@4.30, high 
patent $3.80@4.05, standard bakers, less 
than .44% ash $3.53 (ceiling), first clears 
$3.15@3.30, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The domestic flour trade 
last week was comparatively quiet, but 
there was considerable activity in export 
circles. England is in the market for large 
quantities of flour, for any shipment 
up to next June. Brazil also wants flour 
in large lots, and other South American 
countries were in evidence, as well as 
France. 

In addition to all this, William T. Mc- 
Arthur, the flour co-ordinator of the mill- 
ing export program, asked mills how much 
they could offer in January, regardless 
of subsidy, or otherwise. Apparently, very 
few of the large spring wheat milling 
companies had anything to offer. One com- 
pany indicated it could offer a small lot, 
but was forced to withdraw this offer, 
being able to dispose of the flour elsewhere 
before Mr. McArthur could act upon it. 
One prominent mill president said his com- 
pany cannot afford to sell too far ahead 
for four reasons: uncertainty surrounding 
the subsidy, lack of knowledge as to where 
the necessary wheat will come from, the 
possibility of labor troubles in the spring, 
and the scarcity of bags. 

Spring wheat millers generally report 
that they are swamped with shipping di- 
rections, and are behind on deliveries. They 
are having trouble getting all the wheat 
they want, and are fearful that the situa- 
tion, so far as raw material is concerned, 
will get worse instead of better, and that 
sub-zero temperatures and heavy snowfall 
will complicate matters still more. 

Total bookings by spring wheat mills 
last week aggregated about 71% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 236% a week earlier, 
and 195% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 17: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Holiday 
dullness has settled over the market, and 
new bookings the past week were very 
light. Shipping directions, however, con- 
tinue plentiful. Demand for millfeed from 
all directions is very urgent. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Demand for flour slowed up 
considerably last week after the post-sub- 
sidy buying spurt. Sales were scattered 
and chiefly in moderate sized amounts. Buy- 
ers seem to have their nearby requirements 
pretty well covered. Some mills were still 
out of the market. Shipping directions 
were fairly free. Family flour business 
was rather quiet with most mills, but a 
few fairly substantial sales were made. 
Buying was not general, however. De- 
liveries were good. Quotations Dec. 15: 
spring top patent $3.57, standard patent 
$3.47, first clear $3.29@3.47, second clear 
$2, family flour $4.51; hard winter short 
patent $3.47@3.57, 95% patent $3.42@3.47, 
first clear $2.85@3.34; soft winter short 
patent $3.49@4.31, 95% patent $3.39@4.06, 
first clear $2.90@3.15. 

St. Louis: New business was rather light 
last week. Bookings made were in small 
scattered lots to the bakery trade. How- 
ever, local mills report a good inquiry 
from all directions, including their old for- 
eign connections, but are unable to offer 
due to the present subsidy set-up. Fur- 
thermore, they are unable to secure the 


wheat to grind. High protein clears are 
in good demand at ceiling prices. Low 
proteins are somewhat easier to buy at 
close to ceilings. Jobbers report inquiry 
good, but are unable to offer freely. 

Central states mills report a small scat- 
tering of bookings from the bakery trade. 
With the lack of wheat supplies, their 
offerings are somewhat curtailed. Prices 
are firm at the ceiling. 

Quotations Dec. 15: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 95% 
$4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard winter 
bakers patent $3.50, family patent $3.65@ 
3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, first 
clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: The most outstanding thing about 
the milling business at the moment is the 
searcity of wheat. Some doubt has been 
expressed as to the amount back in the 
country, although Ohio and Michigan had 
a record-breaking crop. Emphasis is laid 
on the amount that has been fed. A more 
hopeful explanation is that farmers are 
not selling because of taxes, and will loos- 
en up after the first of the year. Mills 
are well booked up and are not pressing 
to sell flour in view of the uncertainty 
about the subsidy. Wheat and flour are 
selling at ceiling levels, and no telling 
where they might go with ceilings re- 
moved, ° 

Cleveland: Withdrawals the past week 
have been very good. Bakers, however, 
are not inclined to make any new com- 
mitments, being inclined to reduce inven- 
tories until after the first of the year. 
Mills are not offering first clears or high 
glutens, preferring to work on old con- 
tracts, and not making any new contracts. 

The car situation has improved and ship- 
ments are more timely. 

Demand for family flour has fallen off. 

Quotations Dec. 15: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, standard 
$3.66, first clear $3.61; hard winter wheat 
short patent $3.76, standard $3.66; soft win- 
ter wheat short patent $4.53, intermediate 
$4.20, standard $3.66. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The bakery and family trade at 
present is confined largely to replacement 
of cars shipped. Mills, generally speak- 
ing, are not pushing sales. The plants 
are well supplied with directions. Clears 
are up 5c and very scarce. Plans for 
the New Year are occupying considerable 
attention, both in the sales and produc- 
tive branches of the industry. All indica- 
tions at present point to a _ continued 
heavy demand for exports, and problems 
of production in 1946 will occupy as promi- 
nent a place as they did during the war 
years. 

Quotations Dec. 15, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring first clear $3.60; hard winter short 
patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.55; soft winter short patent $3.81, first 
clear $3.45. 

New York: Pressure to buy from the 
medium and large baking trade constitut- 
ed the only feature of the flour business. 
Mills, however, were unable to fill these 
orders, and since the smaller trade’s needs 
were adequately covered by purchases 
early in the month, practically no _ busi- 
ness was transacted. Active export in- 
quiries from several sources also went un- 
filled, as mills reported having all of this 
business they could swing. Domestically, 
also, they have been unable to accept the 
full amount of many recent offers, taking 
eare of their regular trade on all grades, 
but not pushing new sales. Prices have 
held firmly at ceilings and clears have 
been at the highest levels within most 
memories. The main activity was directed 
toward securing deliveries and many mills 
were very slow on these. 

Quotations Dec. 15: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears $3.60@ 
3.75; southwestern short patents $3.75@ 
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3.85, standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears 
$3.45@3.58; soft winter straights, Pennsy}. 
vania $3.70@3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79, 


Boston: New flour inquiry is slow. Mills 
are not pressing for business in view of 
substantial supplies now on their books. 
While they accept any commitments that 
arise, the trading basis is usually at ceiling 
prices. Practically all sales are confineq 
to those buyers in immediate need of flour 
Concern over the future of the subsidy pro. 
gram and the possibility of an early ter. 
mination are also having an adverse ef. 
fect on buying activity. While domestic 
trade is small, mill agents report a heavy 
export and government demand. Movement 
of family flour from retail shelves stijj 
lags, so no replacement business of any 
importance is reported. Shipping direc. 
tions are improving, since flour ordered 
out now is for delivery after Jan. 1, thus 
avoiding heavy year-end inventories. 

Quotations Dec. 15: spring high gluten 
$3.95@3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, stand. 
ard patent $3.74@3.77, first clears $3.55@ 
3.60; southwestern short patent  $3.84@ 
3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas 
short patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent 
$3.74@3.77; soft winter patent $3.70@3.39 
straight $3.60@3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. — 

Philadelphia: No new developments took 
place in the flour market last week. An 
active export inquiry continues to domi- 
nate the market, and it is becoming jp. 
creasingly difficult to obtain offerings from 
mills, owing to already heavy commit- 
ments, uncertainty over the subsidy out- 
look, and the scarcity of cash wheat, 
Most mills are holding prices at full ceil. 
ings, and it is estimated that most mills 
have contracted for their output through 
December and January and many well 
into February. Consequently, efforts to 
obtain nearby delivery are almost fruit- 
less. Domestic inquiry, however, continues 
slow with most buyers covered well ahead, 

Quotations Dec. 15: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter 
straights nearby $3.45@3.50. 

Pittsburgh: New flour business is con- 
fined to small lots for fill-in needs. Buy- 
ers are not interested in doing more than 
to maintain 90 to 120 days’ supply on the 
books, while mills are reluctant to accept 
business beyond the latter amount. High 
glutens and clears are very difficult to 
purchase. Many mills continue to accept 
no new business and some mills have with- 


drawn entirely from the market. Flour 
prices advanced last week and the ma- 
jority of sales made were at full ceiling 


prices. Family flour sales are extremely 
light. Directions continued good.  Ship- 
ping throughout the district continues to 
show improvement in the form of larger 
amounts being received and more normal 
time schedules maintained. 

Quotations Dec. 15: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.53@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.78@ 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
first clear $3.58@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 
$4.10@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific 
coast $3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 

Nashville: New sales of flour are limited 
to an occasional car or so of patent grades, 
both soft and hard, and a little cutoff. 
Generally, mills are not offering flour in 
this market as freely as they have been, 
due principally to the fact that they are 
unable to secure much: wheat. In fact, 
some mills have withdrawn their quota- 
tions and others have advanced their prices 
from 5 to 10c sack. Those who have 
booked or sold the full 120-day supply are 
hesitating to do anything as the subsidy 
is causing quite a bit of confusion. The 
shortening situation is easier in some mar- 
kets, but others indicate that there is still 
a scarcity. Outbound shipments to mer- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations 


per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ............. $...@3.57 
Spring standard patent ........ ++ @3.47 
Spring firat cle@r ...ccccccocens 3.29@3.47 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.47@3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... > 3.42@3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.85@3.34 
Soft winter short patent ....... 3.49@4.31 
Soft winter straight ............ 3.39 @4.06 
Soft winter first clear .......... 2.90@3.15 
pC ee ee es 4.40@4.49 
pe reese eee ee 3.80@3.90 
Semolina, No. 1 ...... wb'bae des i e+ + @3.75 

New York 
Spring first patent ............. tt$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ........ ---@3.76 
Spring first clear ..........+-+++, 3.60@3.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.75 @3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ........ 3.65 @3.75 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.45 @3.58 
Soft winter short patent ....... Tr. rs 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.70 @3.75 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.). 3.77@3.79 


Soft winter first clear ......... @ 


Bere TOE, WEE co cctes ceewecase 4.60@ 4.80 
WeyO MOGPr, GOTH 2. occ cccsec creer eve oes 
eee ee een ht ee ---@4.03 


Seattle 5S. Francisco 


Family patent ...... Pe ee ee ee 
Soft winter straight... ...@... ...@... 
PE oe 8 60% cesses ove ® cae occ tee 
Dakota std. patent... ...@... ee fees 
Montana std. patent. ...@... cool coe 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.50 $...@3.80 


¥. 5, GO Fie 6% a 
se QBSd cir Qrce wove QB ....@87 
$.00@3.10 66. @iine cee wee fe OS. 
.--@..-° 3.37@3.41 ...@3.50 ...@3.80 
-@... 3.27@3.31 3.50@3.55 ...@3.70 
--@... 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.35 ...@3.55 
-@... 3.53@3.58 ...@4.05 ...@3.8l 
<i 3.30@3.35 ...@3.80 ...@-+: 
coe sct. sas ces SSSORTE....G35 
4.32@4.42 ...@ --@4.95  ...@4.63 
3.75@3.90 ...@... ...@4.45 ...@4.13 
++-@3.62 ...@... ...@3.99 ...@3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville 
$...@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $...@3.76 $...@.-- 
.--@3.73 3.74@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@.:: 
3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 ...@3.61 ...@.:: 
.++@3.83 3.84@3.87 ...@3.76 ...@.:: 
.+-@3.73 3.74@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@.» 
.@ Te Ue er. ee -@..: 
.--@... 3.70@3.80 ...@4.53 ...@4.69 
*3.45@3.50 3.60@3.70 ...@3.66 4.70@4.9 
a A Se 5 See 2S 
---@... 3.50@3.60 ...@... 4.25@4.55 
4.60@4.75 ...@... 4.50@4.60 ...@- 
oe gee, Pee A Ree Ce 
a"? Gee. yer pes) +. EBS 


Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent{..$...@5.05 $...@65.30 


Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@-:: 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.44 ...@-:: 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@-+:: 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 ..-@-:: 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis, f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 
winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ib cottons. 


§280-lb cottons. fttHigh glutens, 
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chants, jobbers and wholesalers in the South 
and Southeast are considered about nor- 
mal for this season of the year and it is 
pelieved that new sales will cease from 
ow until after the first of the year. All 
kinds of bakery products are selling about 
as fast as they can be produced. Bakers 
reported no new bookings of any size. 
Quotations by the blenders are unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 15: soft wheat cake 
flour $4.69; soft wheat cake flour, not over 
41% ash $4.02; soft wheat cake flour, 
"41% or more ash $3.79; short patent fam- 
ily flour $5.10@5.20, standard patent $4.95 
@5.10, straight $4.70@4.95, clear $4.25@ 
4. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Flour bookings continue steady 
with no large volume for any destination. 
private inquiries are being received right 
along from both Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, but inability to make payments or 
arrange credits stymies this business. The 
government was in the market for some 
flour recently. Space arrangements _ are 
difficult to make. China is the hope of 
the private trade, but as long as_ the 
government is willing to extend relief in 
both wheat and flour, private traders feel 
there is little chance of their former ex- 
port business in any volume. 

Quotations Dec. 15: all Montana $3.62, 
high gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, 
bluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, pastry 
$3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham 
$2.95, cracked wheat $2.95. 


n 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Flour sales in the do- 
mestic market are being well maintained. 
The usual quantities are moving into con- 
sumption regularly. During the week Ca- 
nadian mills were booked up for February 
after the Wheat Board had announced 
the export price for that month. All the 
flour that could be produced above domestic 
requirements was taken by the British Min- 
istry of Food. Iceland also was in the 
market. Some South American countries 
have been anxiously inquiring for Ca- 
nadian flour, but few mills were able to 
take on any of this business. Their prod- 
uct is so badly needed in Europe that 
very little is available for other destina- 
tions. The export flour price for February 
is 10c over that of the preceding month. 
Quotations Dec, 15: for export, government 
regulation flour $11.44 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. 
Atlantic winter ports, January seaboard, 
$11.54 February; top patents for use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
cartage is performed. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is_ selling 
slowly. The domestic market is well sup- 
plied and export business is light. When 
the equalization fee is added to the ex- 
port price this flour is dear in comparison 
with springs. Quotations Dec. 15: standard 
grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
fair. In some localities farmers have little 
or no wheat remaining to sell. The ceiling 
is the price. Quotations Dec. 15: best 
grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which 
is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was equivalent to 1,500,000 
bus in terms of wheat, with most of this 
going to the United Kingdom. Small lots 
went to the West Indies and the Philip- 
pines. Mills are booked up to the end 
of January. Quotations Dec. 15: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam, and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30, cottons, second patents $4.80, sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Increased demand for Ca- 
nadian flour is reported by exporters in 
this territory and prospects of securing 
the necessary steamer space for this busi- 
ness are much brighter. 

Bulk of the inquiries are coming from 
Manila, where it appears that every per- 
son who was ever interested in import- 
ing is now going into the flour game. How- 
ever, in order to straighten out the situ- 
ation, the Canadian government has taken 
the lead of United States authorities and 
is now demanding that exporters secure 
a registry number from the Manila buyer 
before a permit is issued. There has been 
ho trouble in securing such permits, export- 
ers here state. 

One ship loaded a parcel of Canadian 
four here this month for Manila and an- 
other is scheduled to load late this month, 
with possibly a third for January. How- 
ever, the amount of space available to 
Canadian shippers is small, since the ships 
are American and first call on the space 
80es to United States exporters. 

Buyers in both Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai have been asking Canadian mills for 
offers, chiefly on patents. There are indi- 
cations that a boat will berth here for 
these ports some time late in January, 
but so far exporters have been unable to 
Teach a satisfactory arrangement with re- 
gard to credits. 

_ Interest is also being shown by buyers 
in Mexico, Central and South America but 
to date no shipping space has turned up. 

The domestic trade in both hard and 
Soft wheat flours is still hard hit by the 
Scarcity of shortening and sugar.. This 
applies chiefly to small bakers of cakes and 
Sweet goods. Dealers are still finding dif- 
feulty in getting all sizes from western 
mills and one dealer reported that his com- 
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pany will soon be shipping all large sizes 
in jute bags, owing to the shortage of 
cotton bags in Canada. Prices are un- 
changed at ceiling levels. 

In hard wheat grinds quotations as of 
Dec. 15 in cotton 98's: top patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario soft wheat grinds are quoted to 
the trade unchanged at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: While’ business. is reported 
as quiet, apparently there was a lot of rye 
flour sold in the last week or two A 
couple of big operators are said to have 
named prices that looked attractive to buy- 
ers and, as a consequence, a lot of the 
holes have been filled. Some important 
companies say they did not participate in 
the selling. There is still, however, a lot 
of buying in prospect, whenever the trade 
makes up its mind that prices are stable. 
Quotations moved within a narrow range 
this past week, and are only a shade under 
those of a week ago. Pure white rye flour 
$4.32@4.42 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $4.22@4.32, pure dark 
$3.75 @3.90. 

Pittsburgh: There was a slight improve- 
ment in rye flour sales the past week, but 
the drop in price did not bring as much 
buying as was anticipated. Doubt remains 
in bakers’ and jobbers’ opinions whether 
or not a much lower rye flour price can 
be expected, with majority still clinging 
to hope of drastic price cuts later. Rye 
flour, fancy white $4.50@4.60, medium $4.40 
@ 4.50. 

Buffalo: Demand is rather slack, much 
on the hand-to-mouth basis. Supply is 
adequate with trend firm. Quotations, cot- 
tons: white $4.63, medium $4.53, dark $4.13. 

Cleveland: Rye grain has fluctuated with- 
in a range of 5c per bushel this past week. 
Buyers are only interested in prompt ship- 
ment, and are not contracting ahead at 
this time. Patent white rye flour $4.50@ 
4.60, medium rye flour $4.40@4.50. 

Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
was quiet and easy last week, with prices 
showing slight net losses. Offerings are 
only moderate, but fully ample to a cau- 
tious and spotty inquiry. White patent 
$4.60@4.75. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 13c last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions were bet- 
ter. Pure white flour $4.95, medium $4.85, 
dark $4.45, rye meal $4.70. 

New York: Fluctuating markets have 
kept rye flour sales at small levels. Pure 
white patents $4.60@4.80. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, medium 
dark $4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.91. 

Chicago: Only a moderate amount of 
business was done in rye flour last week. 
Sales were not numerous and were mainly 
in smaller amounts. Directions were fair; 
white patent $4.40@4.49, medium $4.30@ 
4.39, dark $3.80@3.90. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No export demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal has as yet de- 
veloped. A normal amount of business 
is being done in the domestic market but 
this is not sufficient to keep these mills 
busy. Prices remain at the ceiling. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is very keen, due to 
cold snappy weather. Mill output has been 
increased to take care of this added de- 
mand. Sales are comparable with this time 
a year ago. Quotations: rolled oats in 80- 
lb sacks $3.25, in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 17 at $5.05 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.65 case, 48-o0z packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 8, 1945, and Dec. 9, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 

Canadian 
--American—~ -—in bond—, 

Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

8 9 8 9 

1945 1944 1945 1944 


Wheat ...... 112,459 162,663 29,481 38,846 
0 Gere 8,3 13,320 eee eee 
ee eee Te 44,868 15,811 4,189 8,440 
eR ee 5,052 12,967 195 745 
Barley ...... 22,383 33,184 669 1,108 
Flaxseed .... 8,072 3,962 124 702 
Soybeans .... 25,051 24,337 eiee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Dec. 8 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (60,000) bus; corn, 
none (397,000); soybeans, none (137,000). 








Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Dec. 15, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1945 1944 19465 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis.. 188 111 63 18 4,770 2,656 
Duluth ..... 146 11 451 «1,286 406 
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from Kelly-Erickson Service. 
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This Age of ; uy : 
SPECIALISTS 


HETHER it’s the atomic bomb or 


the purchase of flour, an expert is needed 


to do the job best. 


Kelly-Erickson Company makes a spe- 
cialty of flour. It is our sole job and we 


are experts at it. 


That is why you can benefit so much 


You can 


concentrate on your production and mer- 
chandising job and avoid the time-con- 
suming details that are an integral part 


of good flour buying technique. 


Backed by our knowledge of markets 
and our laboratory study of flour qual- 
ity, we can give you the right flour for 


your shop at the right time. 
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19th & Campbell 
500 South 5th St. 


SIGNED + SEALED * AND _,.0*° 
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) \S Send those orders—mail those 
Sd 7 
TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW! 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








Pinner i nanos et RENT Vv ET 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 300- 
bbl soft wheat mill in Indiana. Address 
7667, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — SHIFT WHEAT MILLER. 
Apply at Employment Office, Post Prod- 
ucts Division, General Foods Corp., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 





WANTED AT ONCE—CAPABLE SECOND 
miller in modern 1,400-bag spring wheat 
mill. Pleasant working conditions. Good 
Minnesota town. Good opportunity and 
permanent place for the right man. Ad- 
dress 7679, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for experienced head miller in large mill. 
Must take full responsibility for mill op- 
erations and quality production. Please 
give full information as to experience, 
ability, salary desired, etc., in first letter. 
Address 7680, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—PLANT ENGINEER TO TAKE 
charge of boiler room, process steam 
only, electrical sheet metal, maintenance 
and service departments in large mill. 
Please give full information as to ex- 
perience, ability, salary desired, etc., in 
first letter. Some knowledge of grain 
milling preferable, but not necessary. 
Good opportunity for the right man. Ad- 
dress 7681, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
cikdimnsteieinasinadl 
v 


DISCHARGED VETERAN, AGE 38, WITH 
5 years’ experience as a trick miller and 
ten years’ elevator and mill work, look- 
ing for a good place to settle down. 
Address 7686, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











COLLEGE GRADUATE IN MILLING 
technology and chemistry class 1939, de- 
sires position with large milling concern. 
Experience in milling, laboratory work, 
and engineering. Served 3% years in 
U. 8. Navy. Past two years as chief en- 
gineer on Diesel powered destroyer escort, 
Address 7675, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED—ONE (1) USED BAG SEWING 
machine, good condition. Address 7668, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Spot offerings seem to grow 
less, rather than increase, as time goes 
on. One reason for this, according to 
millers, is that many of the country ele- 
vators they have depended upon for wheat 
are demanding that they get some feed 
in return for each wheat shipment. This, 
with the increasing split-car and mill-door 
demand, is absorbing a still bigger per- 
centage of the current production, and 
leaving just that much less for shipment 
against contracts. As a result, carlot of- 
ferings on track have entirely disappeared. 
Jobbers are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to care for their customers’ demands. 
In consequence, ground whole grains of any 
kind are readily saleable. Millfeed ceil- 
ing: $37.75. 


Kansas City: Market continues very tight, 
with buying generally possible only in con- 
nection with clears or ground wheat, and 
less than normal of that. Shipments on 
previous bookings afford the major supply 
now, and mills have been catching up 
somewhat; carlots, ceiling $36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Mills cannot supply the 
active demand. There is no change in 
prices. Quotations, burlaps, carloads for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.95; for northern deliveries: $1.90. 


Omaha: Dealers say there just isn’t any 
millfeed to be had here. Demand by far 
outreaches the supply. Quetations: $36.50 
carlots, $37.50 l.e.l, ceilings. 


Wichita: All mills report situation tight- 
er than ever, with demand greatly in ex- 
cess of production. Offerings are limited 
to old contracts, with mixed car buyers 
getting a substantial amount. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: straight cars $36.50, 
mixed cars $37.50 ton. 


Hutchinson: Limited supplies did not be- 
gin to meet demands for millfeed and im- 
pending full time operation is not ex- 
pected to quiet the clamor for offal. Quo- 
tations held at ceilings: $36.50@37.50, Kan- 
sas City basis. 


Salina: Demand is 
with prices steady and supply consider- 
ably below trade requirements. Ceiling 
levels continue to prevail for bran and 
shorts. 

Fort Worth: There is a slight increase 
in shipments on old contracts, otherwise 
no relief of the acute deficiency in sup- 
plies. Quotations: ceiling, wheat bran and 
gray shorts $42.20, sacked. 

Toledo: It’s such an old story that it 
seems unnecessary to keep repeating it— 
that all millfeeds are selling at ceiling 
levels, $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, with de- 
mand waiting always to take all that is 
available and allocation necessary to regu- 
lar customers. Truck deliveries have be- 
come quite a feature of the business, aid- 
ed and abetted by car shortage. 

Cleveland: Demand for feed comes from 
all sources, and the supply is the smallest 
that it has been for some _ time. All 
grades are quoted at ceiling prices: $42.90 
per ton. 

Buffalo: Pressure for millfeeds is in- 
creasing. A liberal output is still far from 
satisfying demand. Consuming trade is 
having greatest difficulties in securing mini- 
mum requirements. Trend is firm. Quota- 
tions: all varieties $41.55, straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand continues strong but, 
in spite of heavy millfeed production, sup- 
plies are not adequate to satisfy inquiry. 
Output is largely absorbed in filling prior 
contracts. Corn movement has not expand- 
ed sufficiently to relieve the overall situ- 
ation. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, 
red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Pittsburgh: The supply situation through- 
out the Tri-State district is as tense as 
ever. Demand the past week has increased 


exceptionally good 





For Remodeling or Reflowing 
Your Mill— Consult with 


W. D. McLEAN 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 








AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—Milling company to handle 
cereal food, already established in 
Canada. Remarkable testimonials from 
users. On royalty, or subsidiary com- 
pany. Address 7691, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of um two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 




















SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











because of colder weather. Jobbers are 
giving up hope of any improvement and 
grab at any offerings no matter what type. 
Oats still continue only offering large 
enough to warrant mention. Bran quoted 
$44.85 ceiling. 

Philadelphia: Demand is active and of- 
ferings are small. The market rules firm. 
Quotations: std. bran, pure spring, hard 
winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and 
red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed, while 
a little lighter, due to hog killing, takes 
care of what offerings there may be. Most 
mills continue to sell in mixed cars of 
flour and feed. Prices are at the ceilings. 
Bran and_ shorts are quoted $43.30@ 
44.30 ton, f.0o.b. Nashville. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed demand is steady, ex- 
ceeding supply, with mills booked into 
March. Plants are operating to capacity, 
seven days per week. Quotations (un- 
changed): red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $37, ceiling. 
California prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. Concentrates are scarce, with lim- 
ited amount having effect on millfeed. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed offerings are 
insufficient to cover demand with the in- 
quiry steadily increasing. Production is at 
the highest point in history of the trade 
and exports are kept at low levels. At the 
ceiling millfeed is cheap in comparison 
with other lines of feed. Quotations, do- 
mestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Movement in millfeed con- 
tinues slow, with most of the supplies 
from western mills going to eastern Can- 
ada. Sales in the three prairie provinces 
are unimportant. Quotations: Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand continues fairly 
heavy, due largely to the use of millfeed 
int mashes. Dealers are finding some dif- 
ficulty in securing supplies from western 
mills. A strict program of rationing all 
sales continues. Prices are unchanged, cash 
car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
midds. $33.80. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 15, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis .. ‘ae ‘ 18,270 18,750 
Kansas City .. 375 600 3,600 4,025 
Philadelphia .. 160 300 rr con 
Milwaukee 240 60 4,560 4,350 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western ip. 
spection division Dec. 14, 1945, and re. 
ceipts and shipments during the past week 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 4 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

MITER © sca es 11,210 916 
Private terminals ‘ oe 
Winter storage 

afloat ....... ee a ee 206 


iis 
5,821 9,247 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


5,800 9,039 
21 3 








THEE vie cei. 11,210 916 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 10,040 ae 454 228 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOtOre ...0600- 4,962 804 1,300 
Churchill ....... 1,878 oe a 
Prince Rupert 
VIGUTIB. “oo cele + 

BURR: sceieccé 28,091 916 7,079 10,779 

Year ago ..... 52,832 1,773 3,192 4,936 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 5,069 70 962 543 





Pacific seaboard. 1,602 os a 16 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
|, Sr 5 21 226 
WORMED 6 rs 84s 6,676 70 982 785 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





RMON. kbd n0% 0,8 3,080 143 34 305 

TRAE vivcvocdene 48 3 341 228 
Pacific seaboard. 865 ee 17 16 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GEM: GIG. 6 ove ee 224 im 34 4 

BOOM. 6s uk sede 4,217 146 426 553 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 14, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 139,783 2,725 28,461 31,350 
Pacific seaboard. 16,590 1,110 358 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Orn GiV. .v..0- 498 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 14, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 178,504 3,155 35,361 25,047 


1,057 1,341 


Pacific seaboard. 22,134 1,053 134 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

@Pn Giv. .wcces 5,896 ei 328 52 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
24 1 8 15 
Five mills 34,400 33,042 33,978 *29,523 
*Four mills. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicage Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 11 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% nee i bie 173 173 
Dec. 12 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% cene esee 173 173 
Dec. 13 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% sven ove 173 173 
Dec. 14 172% 172% 180% ‘ 170% 170% adore 4:60 173 173 
Dec. 15 172% 172% 180% 170% 170% see oo 173 173 
Dec. 17 172% 172% 180% 180 170% 170% eos ee 173 173 
a CORN: cr OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 11 oe oe 118% 118% ree als 77% 76% 71%. 71% 
Dec. 12 118% 118% 76% 75% 71% 70% 
Dec. 13 118% 118% 11h 76% 71% 71% 
Dec. 14 118% 118% 77% 76% 71% 71% 
Dec. 15 118% 118% 78% 76% 71% 71% 
Dec. 17 ons ebay 118% 118% «Vee ae 78% 76% 71% 714% 
r RYE ae FLAXSEED————_, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
mec. - 7a ics BG 166% 173% 160 “4 ies — hiowee wens bees 
Des... If ws. Bi 164% 171 156% 
Dec. 13 177% 165% 172% 158% 
Dec. 14 173% 162% 170 156 
Dec. 15 176% 164% 170% 156% 
Dec. 17 177% 164% 170% 157 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
date of a year ago: 


omitted) of date Dec. 8, and corresponding 


c—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats——, -——-Rye——_ --Barley- 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 194! 

Po eer eee 5,710 5,808 100 328 90 21 365 85 3 6 
BEE. Rae eere eee 08s 1,440 aS av < ax o% 358 “a “7 ao 
SEE Mairice dis'a 0 659- 00 5,365 11,250 348 846 8,575 4,892 135 498 1,126 1,158 
AS ae 8,429 6,722 *¥ 1,986 328 ne xs ns : 
CO i555 58s oe 1,754 5,191 1,815 4,135 5,579 1,635 2,299 9,120 1,223 1,938 
eee Ye 926 oe * - +? 70 .s + 
SIN 6 55s okie bs oh 8 50 4,004 9,109 87 188 1,736 _ 4,032 102 865 3,402 11,137 
eet. Werth. ic ss 5,697 13,210 70 168 468 189 6 46 68 85 
are ee 2,883 3,995 R 5 as at o* ve o° ’ 
“ee 9,371 9,716 + ie i“ bik 510 ‘ 
Indianapolis ......... 1,662 1,177 557 1,294 488 181 6 55 12 7 
Kansas City ......... 24,685 28,632 714 1,370 1,386 85 139 298 205 1,235 
Milwaukee .......... 168 894 2 97 89 - .. 3,922 4,037 
Minneapolis ......... 1,799 15,143 158 365 13,627 1,809 1,183 1,702 7,177 8,269 
New Orleans ........ 286 860 45 1,290 127 62 31 is Sin 50 
New York ........... 1,167 775 15 5 420 ae 1 2 1 
CD onc 84.09%: 05 6-0-0 8,974 9,363 1,828 1,372 2,948 718 199 28 423 1,241 
WR iia 0A ve 88s by 63 206 213 iz = re te 188 
Philadelphia ......... 1,529 2,203 56 202 56 19 95 ; a's 44 
oe —E oer 3,662 3,761 601 866 1,801 184 12 24 20 = «195 
peter er 33 372 699 175 548 115 1 21 - 4 
Bt. Joweph ...c.cses 2,742 3,608 320 774 1,342 371 2 75 52 
WRONG eovccics cave 5,549 6,095 1 ee 33 es 530172 
eS Se eee ee 824 254 212 4 





97,733 139,127 


7,834 13,688 41,299 14,644 


4,934 12,825 18,219 29,817 
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HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH. 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


‘Tbere Is Nothing Uncertain 


BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard opring Wheat 
Ss 
not of average—but of 
&xcellent Quality | 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


They are flours that will produce a class of bakery good 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


About 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MON TREAL, CANADA 

























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
‘as. | — “National” 
Se = ee | “Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.P.R. 


PURITY « THREE STARS gE pone 


Possessing one of the finest harbours 
in Canada, the port of Victoria, consist- 
+. ing of three harbours, the Outer Harbour, 
the Inner Harbour and Esquimalt 
Harbour, is particularly important to 
Canada. 
Capital of British Columbia, Victoria 
has an impressive group of fine buildings, 


c G we EAT W t ST of which the Provincial Parliament 
a Buildings are the most imposing. 

; Noted for its marvellous year ’round 

— | : BAT T L . climate, Victoria has gained particular 

= 2 : recognition as a tourist centre. It is con- 

—_— ; sidered to be the most English of all 

M Canadian cities—a particularly charming 

AITLAND place to live 

Strategically located on Vancouver 

Island on Canada’s West Coast, Victoria 

i U Te) N is an important shipping centre to 

Australia, New Zealand, Dutch East 

Indies and Asiatic countries. Its many 

industries, closely allied to the natural 


URGE el a mmeley-Vanm @ucity-W'o-¥. bea aD) resources of the Island, are important. 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Bi: Li RARE IRE SRN REERE NIP. IM 8 “ ie EN x SMI I RR RRO 8 I NE eR PN SERRA 















a=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So? 


~ JUTE 4 ~ J 
we BAGS corer lic, 
BAGS = 6 lee 


| COTTON © IN CANADA COTTON 


Pa A, Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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A 


4 
4 
e 1 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


| Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








Cable Address 







a (Seo ALL 
| HASTINGS" HEME CABLE CODES 
Montreal res USED 
: Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SINCE 180! 3 | ) 3 
THE LEADING NAME:~ : y # 
NADIAN = 3 N = 

0 i Pe Waters of = 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


ait Merwe Famous 


























Sock at Phese Celebrated Mme. \ ooywie OM iT HEARrs 
ysEHol 1eS TONIK WHEar : 
OGILVIE FLour ROYAL HO . BEND WHEAT GERM Epc, eM : 
GLENORA FAMOU vitA:B. AL : 
BUFFALO — : ; 

Mills at 





ocive wove. ~The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED towne rom wun 


INNIPEG EDMONTON 


a MONTREAL —_ CANADA NEDIGNE HA 











IT'S IN THE RECORD ~ Wy | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


























thts ees “Milanese 
CANADIAN LONDON, ENGLAND London se | 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
dince - 
ROLLED OATS - 

James Kichardson & dons 

OATMEAL Grain Ne ia Shippers and Exporters 
a, / WINNIPEG - CANADA 















\ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


at 


Ss yam 


VSS aS 
—_— po. 


a aN 











Robin Hood FI GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd 
0 in 00 our “SILVERKING”’  SGRRAT STARC 8 omar eeveroen”' 


} : 'Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA | 
Mills Limited Cable Address: ‘‘WoLMACS 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT R. C. PRATT ¢ 


Offices: VANCOUVER « CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TORONT - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 529 Elevators in Manitoba, Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS | 


» ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 6% King Street, Eust 
Winnipeg, Manitoba PTORONTO, CANADA 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 





CA 
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TORONTO 


ADA’S LARGEST 


go 


We 
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EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


bs 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Ca 





Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 








VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ee 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C, THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








Toronto 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 





Canada 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Flour. 


SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 




















LIMITED 


and Importers 


SA 


Manufacturers 


\ 


























Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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“We have contributed 
to the 
American Bakers’ 
Foundation.” 





‘i PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pocinG'sucrion or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York . — Sets 

ow or as eo ‘eo 
Chicago Columbus Chicago Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK > ARKANSAS 


Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 











FLOURS Compete 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


323 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














The stranger in town stopped one 
of the natives. “Excuse me, sir; 
could you direct me to the spaghetti 
factory?” 

“Spaghetti factory?” The native 
hesitated a moment. “I’m sorry but 
I don’t believe I know where it is.” 

A little further on the native met 
a friend. “Say, Joe,” he said, “that 
fellow going yonder asked me where 
our spaghetti factory is and I couldn’t 
tell him. Do you know?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the friend, “but, 
wait a minute, do you suppose he 
could have meant the macaroni fac- 
tory?” 

“Of course! That must be what he 
meant. Come on, let’s overtake him 
and find out.” 

Together they hurried and caught 
up with the stranger. “Say, mister, 
you were asking for the spaghetti 
factory. Now, didn’t you mean the 
macaroni factory?” 

“Yes, I surely did,” acknowledged 
the stranger with a smile, “where is 
the macaroni factory?” 

(Ed. Note: This is gonna hurt). 

“Oh, we don’t know where that is, 
either.” 


e$¢ © 


Bobby: Pa, what is a parking place? 

Pa: An unfillable opening in an 
unending line of automobiles near an 
unapproachable fireplug. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Two ghosts were playing poker 
when a knock came at the door. 

“Who is it?” they asked. 

“Rigor Mortis—may I set in?” 


o¢¢ ¢ 


Two world travelers were compar- 
ing notes about foreign cities. 

“London is certainly the foggiest 
city in the world,” said one. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” objected the 
other guy. “I’ve been in a lot fog- 
gier city than London.” 

“Yeah? What city was it?” 

“Man, it was so foggy,” said the 
second liar, “that I didn’t know what 
city it was.” 

¢¢¢ 

“Hey,” cried Satan to a new ar- 
rival, “you act as if you owned the 
place!” 

“I do,” said the new arrival. “My 
wife gave it to me before I came 


here.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


An Italian prisoner of war, work- 


ing on a peanut farm in the South,’ 


recently told the owner that Musso- 
lini had promised the Italians they 
would march across the United 
States. 

“What he didn’t tell us,” the pris- 
oner said, “was that we’d have to 
pick up peanuts on the way.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Mr. Henpeck (hesitantly): Sir, I-I 
think it is just about time I got a 
raise. 

Boss: Why, we just put a raise 
in your envelope Saturday. 

Henpeck: Why doesn’t my wife 
tell me these things? 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


— — 


Tanner - Evans = Siney 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


' 25 Broad Street 














New York, N. y, 

















H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


a 





— 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
_ FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 


Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E, A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


W. iH. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorrracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London, 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
10, Eastcheap 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 

GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
: and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 | 

9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


45 Hope Street 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘DipLomA,"' Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Trust, New York 


Cable Address. ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


Bygrip, Amsterdam .- 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries, 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, ; 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAN 


E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE | Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: Code: a: ae 7 ” 
“VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Damrak 47-48 





AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 
Cable Address “‘Cleo.”” All codes used. 
Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 
Established 1899 


Importers of all kinds of 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS, 
SEMOLINA and ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe 
and Belgium 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 





Established 1868 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S Established 1913 
FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Ref Working Denmark, Finland, 
eference: lorway, Swede 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Norway, Sweden 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


MILL AGENTS. AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 








CRAWFORD & LAW WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxittp,’’ Dundee 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








——— 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


“Sa of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











——— 








3940 So. Union Avenue 





Low Grades wna Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “OzntuRY”’ 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 

























FLOUR 


GRAIN PRODUCTS FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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Wier your N-A Representative’s brief case bulges it means that he’s 










bringing you more than just data on a good product for maturing, process- 
a ing or enriching; he has facts and figures from N-A’s nationwide expe- 
ia rience that can help you produce a better flour. His experience plus N-A’s 
complete flour service are yours for the asking. They'll give you practical 
answers to practical problems — so why not call him today? 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 
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“AW, MOM...THE KIDS 
WILL LAUGH!” 


A need for new attitudes toward proper 
foods is revealed by recent school study. 


One of the most powerful govern- 
ing factors in child behavior—as 
every teacher knows—is the young- 
ster’s fear of being ‘“‘different.”’ 
That fear may today be a partial 
cause, at least, of some serious and 
widespread faults in the nutrition 
of school children. 

In packing a lunch to be carried 
to school, the wise mother knows 
of many tasty and attractive foods 
that might be added to such stand- 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT .. or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 

. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 


ard favorites as sandwiches, milk, 
fruit and cookies. For example... 
crisp, fresh carrot sticks... a paper 
cup of coleslaw . . . a ‘‘rolled salad”’ 
made with whole lettuce leaves... 
celery stalks ...or a whole tomato. 


Why are vegetables so seldom 
seen in school lunches? A chief 
reason, probably, is that they are 
unconventional. Yet the great need 
for such foods in children’s diets is 
shown very clearly by a recent 
survey. 

In a combined tabulation cover- 
ing rural, small town, suburban 
and city schools reached by this 
study, these surprising figures are 
revealed: 





MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 





63.8% of all children had less than 
the recommended allowance of citrus 
frutts. 


70% had less than the recommend- 
ed allowance of green and yellow 
vegetables. 


To help teachers overcome old 
prejudices and faulty habits in nu- 
trition, General Mills is now pre- 
paring a variety of materials useful 
in the classrooms of all grades. 
These materials will be available 
in the near future. 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 


more servings a day. 


children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


poultry or fish o day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


permit. 


each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil orVitamin D concentrate 
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